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ARE YOU Stef hed. 


AT THE GATE? 


DAY the engineers who are designing for Tomorrow are 
becoming buried deeper and deeper in patrolled plants 
with controlled admission. 

Of necessity, this emergency makes inaccessible the 
vitally important research and design engineers to whom 
you wish—particularly now—to describe your products and 
your manufacturing capabilities. 

You can not write to them, call on them nor phone them 
—because you do not know who they are. 


but ELECTRONICS gets in! 


In the most dynamically advancing field in this emergency 
—that of industrial speed-up and safety, and the more 
commonly known communications use of the electronic 
circuit—you can reach every important one of these builders 
for the future, EVERY MONTH. 

ELECTRONICS Magazine is such a “must” for any 
engineer whose problems center around “feeble current” 
control, industrial safety, or communications, that sub- 
scriber-penetration runs to the amazing total of 207 copies 
in one plant, to more than a hundred in several others—to 
every important man or group of men in this research and 
design field. 


the ONLY MAGAZINE 
in its field 


In the past 12 months some sev- 
enty new advertisers have be- 





end of your advertisement’s selling arm—waiting to read 
about—and buy—any product which may contribute to their 
essential work of speeding up industry, and making our 
armed forces the most efficient of any in the world. 

Would you like to have more information on how we can 
get you through the gates? We’ve got it. Please write. 


When you advertise in ELECTRONICS you reach these vital groups... 





come alert to the deep-penetrat- 
ing market research value of this 
magazine. Circulation has in- 
creased 70%, advertising space 
60% in five years. More than 
17,000 of these hard-to-find pi- 
oneers of the new and much-dis- 
cussed “electronic age” are at the 


1, RESEARCHERS, DESIGN AND PRODUC- 
TION ENGINEERS, AND EXECUTIVES in 
plants manufacturing radio, broadcasting, tele- 
vision, telephone, telegraph and sound equipment. 


2. CHIEF ENGINEERS, OPERATORS, 
MAINTENANCE MEN AND EXECUTIVES 


in broadcast, recording, theatre, commercial, 


government, aviation, police and marine radio 
and wire communications. 


3. ELECTRICAL, CONTROL, PRODUCTION 
AND DESIGN ENGINEERS, PHYSICISTS 
AND RESEARCHERS in all branches of in- 
dustry where sensitive-current operation, auto- 
matic control and measuring, and safety devices 
are factors in operations. 


YOU REACH ALL OF THE IMPORTANT ONES 


electronics 
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NEXT MONTH 


@ The “Annual Forecast and Review” number 
will be published in January, giving industrial 


marketers a quick picture of conditions as they 
exist and may develop in major industries, and 
what the outlook is with regard to the defense 
program. Advertisers will tell what they have 
planned for 1942 and agency executives will pass 
long the picture of the new year as they see it 
'rom their vantage point. The Copy Chasers wiil 
pick the Industrial Advertising Man-of-the-Year 
will it be you? 

@ “Prep the Annual Report’—This timely 
utticle wi view the techniques used by indus- 
trial adv: rs in presenting the annual report 
to stock rs and employes. All who have 
‘his task find it practical and helpful. 
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CONNECTICUT LIGHT 
& POWER COMPANY 


Guest Reviewers of the 
Advertising in Electrical Wor!d 
for November 1, 1941 


NO. 14 OF A SERIES 


@ “When you boil it all down,” our two gues 
reviewers told us, ‘our problem is to ase 3 
product as efficiently as possible. So if you 
show the application of a particular produc 
to a specific job, you've got our interest! We 
design the systems, solve the tough problem: 
—and use standard equipment. Hence th 
application of any piece of equipment to al 
most any job is uppermost in our minds.” 

Among other things, Forman and Hayes 
will give a big hand to hard, cold facts about 
the performance of a particular produc 
“Why not tell what the range of sizes is’ 
Or, “What's the kva. capacity ?”” was an offen 
asked question, as the two men reviewed the 
ad pages in Electrical World's November Is 
issue. 

Which, frankly, isn’t anything particularly 
new. Buckley, and Langstaff, two previous 
guest reviewers, said almost the same thing 
And practically every reviewer has emphasize 
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(Left) ‘Another small, good ad. They've 
told their story interestingly, with the 
Hivetrations."’ 









(Right) A herd product to advertise! 
You con see the belt in use. Swell job! 
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Industrial Advertising Tomorrow 


High priority and low priority rated products each 
need advertising to perform specialized sales jobs 


@ AIMING at the future is some- 
thing like sighting a rifle on a distant 
target. You have to make use of 
both front and rear sights to score a 
bull’s eye. How far apart those sights 
need to be depends upon the rapid- 
ity of movement of the target. In 
normal times one might take a ten- 
year space between them. Today 


events are jumping about so rapidly 


hat you have to take a short bar- 
reled gun to come anywhere near 


making a bull’s eye. For my purposes, 


ind yours, in trying to picture the 
iape of unseen things that are yet 
» come, I am going to draw my 
shts on the interval between the be- 
ining of our defense program and 
present. 
First let’s see what is happening to 
chasing power. For purchasing 
wer is the basic material with which 
lustrial merchandising dreams and 
ertising ideas are transformed into 
ities. Purchasing power is as 
| to the advertising profession as 
ter is to fish. And just as, when 
tream changes its course, the fish 
m an address before the Engineer- 
Advertisers Association, Chicago, 
and subsequently before other 


ers of the National Industrial Ad- 
sers Association last month 


By JOHN H. VAN DEVENTER 


President and Editor, The lron Age, 
New York 


have to follow it or die, so when the 
stream of purchasing power alters its 
direction, the merchandiser has to 
adapt himself to the new direction or 
go out of business. 

In the past two years, purchasing 
power has greatly altered its course 
both as to volume and direction. 
Let’s take these things one at a time. 

Volume of purchasing power in this 
country may be roughly measured by 
national income, plus the increase in 
national debt. In normal times, the 
purchasing power of national debt is 
not a large factor because an effort 
is made to balance the budget. Now- 
adays the purchasing power of debt 
is tremendous, just as the debt itself 
is stupendous. And for our imme- 
diate purpose in appraising the trend 
in volume of purchasing power, it 
makes no difference, statistically, 
whether the dollar spent is a dollar 
earned or a dollar borrowed. Both 
represent purchasing power. 

In 1939, national income gener- 
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ated in the United States was $69 bil- 
lion, and the increase of national debt 
for that year was $2'% billion. This 
made a total purchasing power for 
that year of $71% billion. 

In 1941, national income, according 
to the authorities, will be about $88 
billion and the increase in national 
debt will be at least $12 billion, mak- 
ing a total purchasing power for this 
year of approximately $100 billion. 

Allowing for the general increase 
in price levels, yet moderate in the 
industrial field, which has taken place 
since 1939, we will have a purchas- 
ing power this year that should move 
approximately forty per cent more 
goods than was moved in 1939. 

Measured in dollars and cents, in- 
stead of percentages, the American 
public, including Uncle Sam, will this 
year toss into the buying kitty some 
$30 billion more than were thrown 
into it in 1939. 

Now this looks like mighty good 
business for everybody, does it not? 

It does until we look into who is 
spending this extra money and what 
for, after which it begins to look like 
bad business for some of us. 

The first thing to keep in mind is 
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that while the government is steadily 
replacing private enterprise as the 
supplier of purchasing power, the ac- 
tual purchasing itself is still largely 
in the same hands as _ before—the 
hands of private corporations. 

When ROV ernment, for example, ne- 
gotiates a contract with the Ford 
Motor Company for the manufacture 
of Pratt and Whitney airplane en- 
gines, government does not specify 
the facilities that shall be bought to 
make that order good. The Ford 
Motor Company does that. And from 
the start of the initial contract until 
its completion, it will keep on act- 
ing as an individual and independent 
buyer, just as it would if it were 
building Ford motors instead of Pratt 
ind Whitney aircraft engines, despite 
the fact that the source of the pur- 
chasing power is Uncle Sam and not 
the Ford car buyers of this and other 
countries. 

There is one difference of course. 
And this works in your favor if you 
have something to sell that the Ford 
Motor Company wants. I refer to 
priority orders. If you have some- 
thing to sell that the Ford Motor 
Company or any other primary de- 
fense contractor decides to buy, you 
will no: have much trouble getting 
the material with which to make it. 

But the point that I want to ham- 
mer home in this connection is sim- 
ply this: While the source of pur- 
chasing power has changed from pri- 
vate hands to public hands, the exer- 
cise of it still is in the accustomed 
channels. The selection of the ma- 
terial or product bought still depends 
upon the evaluation of products and 
their relative worth as established in 
the minds of private and not public 
buyers. And this evaluation has been 
and will continue to be established 
by effective and intelligent merchan- 
dising efforts as embraced in selling, 
in all forms of sales promotion, and 
in industrial advertising. 

As a matter of fact, the circle of 
contacts that you need to reach with 
your industrial advertising message 
is now constantly growing larger in- 
stead of smaller. Under the stimula- 
tion of defense demands on industry, 
some five million new workers have 
come into it during the past year and 
a half. 


udditions to, and many changes in, ex- 


With them have come many 


ecutive personnel. I made a rough cal- 


culation a short time ago and conserv- 


tively estimated that there have been 
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One of the best uses to which advertising 
can be put today is to show industry how a 
job may be done to avoid unnecessary costs 
and delay, as Air Reduction does in the 
interesting pictorial sequence in this page 


at least 25,000 such changes in the 
metal working industry alone, in the 
men who importantly influence the 
buying of industrial products. 

I do not know of any more valid 
or effective arguments than these for 
the continuance of aggressive sales 
promotion and advertising on the part 
of those firms who desire to continue 
to swim in the broad and increasing 
stream of defense purchasing power. 

Let’s now examine the way in 
which our defense program, after 
stimulating purchasing power, has 
tended to divert the stream of it into 
new channels. 

Broadly we can divide the makers of 
industrial products and materials into 
two groups—those who have defense 
orders and those who do not. 

There are drastic changes in the 
way of doing business being imposed 
on both of them. 

If you have defense orders, you 
find that the priorities applied to 
them hinder you from selling your 
normal customers. 

If you haven’t defense orders, then 
priorities again step in and prevent 
you from getting materials with 
which to serve either old or new cus- 
tomers. 

In either case, new problems are 
presented in industrial merchandis- 
ing and advertising and these prob- 
lems are quite different in the two 
instances, 


Concerns whose plants have filled 





up with defense orders, or which are 
filling up with them, face a situation 
in which they are forced to say “no” 
to many of their old and valued cus- 
tomers. They are losing in customer 
diversification, which is just as im- 
portant as diversification of invest- 
ments. They are selling more of 
fewer things to fewer and larger con- 
cerns, and large concerns perhaps are 
not so noted for continuing loyalty 
to a supplier as are smaller ones. 

Managements of these concerns face 
the gigantic task, after the emer- 
gency, of regaining this diversifica- 
tion and of rebuilding the good will 
of the large group of former cus 
tomers with whom they cannot now 
continue trade relations or can do so 
only on a much restricted scale. And 
this problem definitely alters the shape 
and nature of the industrial adver- 
tising that is being done by these con- 
cerns. 

The advertising problem becomes 
the unusual one of retaining good will 
while at the same time turning down 
Or rather, that of putting 
normal customer demand in dry ice 


orders. 


so that it can be thawed out after 
the war. 

I have looked through Dale Car- 
negie’s book on how to make friends 
and influence people, but did not find 
anything on this subject. 

As a matter of fact, the keynote 
of Carnegie’s book seems to be how 
to make friends and influence them to 
help you. And I think that the key- 
note to the problem of freezing good 
will and holding it is diametrically 
opposite to this. I think it consists 
in doing something that will hold 
your friends by helping them. 

There are more ways to help cus 
tomers than just by selling and de 
livering goods to them. And when 
you cannot help customers by doing 
that, you have to find some of thos. 
other ways. 

I know a number of industrial ad 
vertisers who are doing just that and 
doing it very successfully. 

Take, for example, the Warner & 
Swasey Company. Their product, 
machine tool, is so essential to d 
fense that you can’t buy one witho 
an A-1 priority. Yet thousands « 
people making non-defense produ: 
have these machines in their plat 
and would like to be able to buy 
ones. And this group that has to 


without probably comprises a ma}: 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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before the three Defense Specials pulled out of the Union Station at Washington, 
bventy-nine cities to let manufacturers inspect the various types of defense equipment on which additional production is needed. Tours will be completed Dec. 1§ 


D. C., last month on their tour of the country during which they will stog 


CDD Trains Speed to Help Industry 
Convert to Defense Work 


Manufacturers and Procurement Divisions both helped 


in contacts made during first half of exhibit tour 


@ SEVERAL procurement problems 
of the Army and Navy which were 
ipproaching bottleneck proportions 
were solved and a number of manu- 
facturers facing plant closedowns were 
saved during the first few days of 
the nationwide tour of three Defense 
Special trains which left Washington 
Nov. 10 with exhibits designed to help 
thousands of manufacturers, especially 
the smaller ones, determine how they 
nay fit their production facilities into 
he defense program. 

During the first five days of the 
urs, which are covering three sec- 
ms of the country simultaneously, 
+90 manufacturers visited the 
ns, representing 4,159 companies. 
presentatives of seventy-nine per 
t of these concerns reported their 
ts were definitely helpful. Gov- 
ment men from all branches of the 
tary services and maritime com- 
ion declared the tours would be 
nendously successful in aiding 
n spread defense work not alone 
ielp business but to help speed up 
own delivery requirements of 

led material and equipment. 
/he Defense Specials have been sent 
by the Contract Distribution Di- 


vision of OPM, directed by Floyd B. 
Odlum, in coéperation with the Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, Marine 
Corps, Treasury, and the Priorities 
and Labor Divisions of OPM. 

Each train is made up of six cars 
of samples of needed defense equip- 
ment and parts, and two cars of liv- 
ing quarters for the staff of the thir- 
ty-six government representatives. 
They will travel throughout the coun- 
try, stopping in seventy-nine cities to 
let manufacturers from different re- 





December Schedule of 
Defense Special Trains 





Date Train 1 Train 2 Train 3 
1 Albany Minneapolis El Paso 
Utica Rock Islanc (Traveling) 
Syracuse Rock Island San Antoni 
4 Binghamtor Des Moines Houston 
; Scranton Omaha Dallas 
¢ Reading Springfield, Mo. Oklahoma City 
Harrisburg Springfield, II]. Little Rock 
Greensbor Joliet Memphis 
| Charlotte Indianapolis ackson 
1! Greenvill Indianap lis New Orleans 
l Atlanta Evansville New Orleans 
1 Macor Louisville Mobile 
14 , ; _ nee eo 
15 Tampa Cincinnati Birmingham 
1¢ Jacks nville Cincinnati Nashville 
17 Columbia Columbus Chattanooga 
I Raleigh Charlestor Knoxville 
1 Richmond Lynchburg ee 
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gions inspect the defense samples and 
interview staff members. 

During the stops in cities from the 
east coast to the west and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf, the travel- 
ing officials will strive to determine 
what type of defense equipment man- 
ufacturers are capable of producing 
and guide those with suitable plants 
either to present defense contractors, 
who have work they can subcontract, 
or to the proper government procure- 
ment offices. In some instances, the 
staff will initiate negotiations which, 
carried through at regular field of - 
fices, will result in contracts. 

The exhibits include gun parts, 
fuses, bombs, flame throwers, fire ex- 
tinguishers, propellor parts and other 
plane accessories, pumps, field hospi- 
tal equipment and medical supplies, 
cargo ship parts and hundreds of other 
defense samples, as well as photo- 
graphs, blueprints, and detailed speci- 
fications of many additional items. 

Also displayed are many articles not 
generally associated with defense 
needs, such as chairs, harness, saws 
and other carpenter tools, pipe fit- 
tings and other normal products. 

The numbers of the six exhibit and 
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interior view of one of the eight cars which make up each of the Defense Special trains 


now touring the country. 


Six of the cars are equipped with exhibits of war material 


such as seen here, while the other two provide living quarters for the staff of thirty- 
six government representatives who consult with the business men interested in contracts 


conference cars and the organizations 
issigned to each are as follows: (1) 
Ordnance 


Army Department, (2) 


Army Air Corps, (3) Corps of En 
gineers, Signal Corps, Medical Corps 
Wartare Service, (4) 
Marine Corps, 


ind Chemical 
Quartermaster Corps, 
ind Maritime Commission, (5) Navy, 
(6) OPM and Procurement Division 
of the Treasury. 

The regular staff of each train in- 
cludes sixteen Army officers, eight 
Navy officers, a representative of the 
Maritime Commission, eight repre- 
sentatives of the OPM, and represen- 
tatives of the Treasury, the Informa- 
tion Division of the Ofhce for Emer 
zency Management, and the railroads 
operating the specials. 

A Marine Corps officer joins the 
staffs at each stop. Field men of the 


Contract Distribution Division of 


OPM and 


of the armed services also come aboard 


procurement departments 
ind assist while the trains are in their 
districts. 
Train No 
ern Seaboard, train No. 2 is in the 
Middle West, and train No. 3 is en- 
oute to the West Coast and will re 


| is traveling the East 


turn via the South. The tours will 
end Dec. 19 

The trains will not visit a number 
ot large cities where defense produc- 
tion clinics, serving a similar pur- 
pose, have been or will be held. 

The specials are not to be open to 
the public at the various stops. How- 
ever, prior to the start of the daily 
interviews with manufacturers at 9 
a. m., they may be inspected by city 
officials, civic leaders, two represen- 
tatives each of AFL and CIO unions, 
and representatives of the press and 


radio stations 


Schedules of interviews with man- 
ufacturers are being arranged by field 
ofhces of the Contract Distribution 
Division of OPM. 


tain admission by 


Manufacturers ob- 
applying to the 
field offices nearest them and, if they 
have not already done so, supplying 
their equip- 


intormation regarding 


ment. E ach manufacturer 1S as- 


signed a definite time to visit the 
train, and admission is by tickets only. 
Each visitor is interviewed in regard 
to his particular problem. 


The primary purpose of the train 


tours is to see that no qualified man 
ufacturer misses an opportunity to 
obtain defense work because he lacks 
information. Manufacturers wh 
have been unable to obtain direct o: 
subcontracts on defense work through 
their own efforts are urged to send 
their engineers and production men 
(do not write) to the nearest Con 
tract Distribution Division office to 
talk with CDD engineers, who will 
show them the kinds of work needed 
by prime contractors and the various 
procurement divisions. They should 
take with them a list of their plant 
equipment and be able to talk about 
their production possibilities. 

Other during last 
month included plans for permanent 
displays of defense needs in the major 


developments 


cities throughout the country and 
mobile exhibits to contact manufac 
turers in smaller communities. The 
pooling of production facilities con 
tinued in several areas around the 
country, including Sturgis and Dowa 
gaic, Mich., Decatur, Ill., and the 
Rockford, Ill., district. In the lat 
ter area the Rock River Industrial 
Council was formed by fifty manu 
facturers in Rockford, Belvidere, 
Freeport, and Madison and within a 
week’s time one million dollars’ worth 


(Continued on Page 100) 





If You Want Defense Work, See the Nearest CDD Office 


@ IF YOUR PLANT is facing a 
shutdown due to lack of materials 
with which to make your normal 


product and you have been unsuc- 
cessful in your efforts to get a con- 
tract for defense work, go to (do not 
write) the nearest Contract Distri- 
bution Division office as shown below, 
taking along an engineer and a list 
of your plant equipment so that you 
may talk intelligently with the CDD 
engineers, and present your problem. 
They will show you the kinds of de- 
fense work that are needed and direct 
you to the nearest and best sources of 
possible contracts. Getting a defense 


a sales job—it is an 


engineering and plant conversion job 


contract is not 


and should be handled by the engi- 
neer or production man up to the 
point where management figures the 
cost and quotes a price. Also see your 
local Chamber of Commerce for cur- 
rent list of requests for bids by all 
procurement divisions of the armed 


services and maritime commission. 


Contract Distribution Division of - 


fices are now located in the follow 


ing sixty-eight cities: 


Albany Memphis 
Atlanta Milwaukee 
Baltimore Minneapolis 
Birmingham Nashville 
Boston Newark 
Brooklyn New Orleans 
Buffalo New York 
Charlotte Oklahoma City 


Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me 


Chattanooga 
Chester, Pa 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland 


Columbus Portland, Ore 
Dallas Providence 
Dayton Richmond 
Denver Rochester 
Des Moines St. Louis 
Detroit Salt Lake City 
El Paso San Antonio 


San Francisco 
Scranton 


Evansville, Ind 
Fall River, Mass 


Hartford Seattle 

Helena Spokane 
Houston Springfield, Ill 
Indianapolis Springfield, Mas 
Jackson, Miss Syracuse 
Jacksonville Tampa 

Kansas City Wheeling 
Knoxville Wichita 


Wilkes-Barre 
Worcester 
Wilmington, 
Youngstown 


Lancaster, Pa 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 


) 


— 
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Surface Combustion Campaign Creales 


Neu Thinking on Deliveries 


Dealers and gas utilities are told facts about de- 


liveries and how to conduct business accordingly 


@ IN AN EFFORT to clarify a 
confused state of mind among _ its 
dealers and gas utilities as to reasons 
for slow deliveries, and what might 
be expected in the way of equipment 
for the consumer market, and the pol- 
icies and practices its outlets should 
follow during the emergency period, 
Surface Combustion Corporation, To- 
ledo, launched a series of four policy 
statements in the trade press in Octo- 
ber. The first insertion was a color 
pread captioned “Oversold? . . . Hell, 
No!” which appeared in American 
irtisan and Gas Age, followed last 
month by a four-page color insert 
titled “Taps or Reveille?” Reaction 
o the campaign, according to W. J. 
Grover, director of marketing, in 
harge, has been extremely gratify- 
ng, and the second printing of re- 
rints has been necessary to supply 
the demand coming from dealers and 
ilesmen alike for use in their sales 
ork. 
While the company realized that 
dealers and utilities knew that de- 
eries on its line of gas heating 
uipment were slow because of the 
tense program, it was obvious that 
ere was a great deal of misunder- 
nding as to what the situation 
illy was, inasmuch as newspaper re- 
rts were contradictory, commenta 
rs gave different information, edi- 
ials drew varying conclusions, and 
lot depended upon personal view- 


ints and personal interpretation of 
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Surface Combustion Corporation opened its campaign of frank talk to its dealers with this 
spread which discussed the slow delivery problem and suggested that dealers use their influ- 
ence to create a new viewpoint among consumers regarding deliveries so they will not be 
so impatient and to continue their normal efforts to promote business and good will 


what might be expected in the way 
of material and materiel. Salesmen 
and dealers were asking, “Well, just 
what is the situation, anyway?” 
Therefore it was decided to prepare 
a series of advertisements which would 
help crystallize the situation and give 
an understanding of the company’s 
own problems, and ideas which the 
men and dealers could actually use in 
contacts with customers. 

“We analyzed many dealer and con- 


sumer advertisements which had ap- 
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peared in publications,” explains Mr. 
Grover. ‘“‘We found that very few 
made any direct statement as to what 
the true situation was in regard to 
deliveries of goods for civilian needs 
except those companies which wer« 
on an ‘all out’ defense production 
basis. We considered the possibility 
of competition using these advertise- 
ments to encourage some of our out- 
lets to leave us, offering to supply 
equipment before we were able to do 


so; but we still felt that a frank state- 
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Here are the successive pages of the four- 
page insert in Surface Combustion Corpora- 
tion's campaign in dealer papers offering 
constructive suggestions on how to operate 
under today's conditions so that a satisfac- 
tory and profitable postwar condition can 
exist for the company's dealer outlets 


ment and helpful suggestions would, 
in the long run, prove to be the best 
merchandising policy.” 

The initial spread laid groundwork 
for the campaign by explaining that 
“No one is oversold EXCEPT beyond 
their capacity to produce for imme- 
diate delivery.” The text made the 
point that for the previous twelve 
years people had been in no hurry to 
buy because they knew that they 
could get delivery practically over- 
night, but now when there is more 
money available and more people come 
into the market, deliveries naturally 
are not going to be so prompt. There- 
fore, “it is time to create a new con- 
sumer viewpoint,” and buyers should 
be schooled to wait patiently and ac- 
cept delivery when the equipment is 
available, the copy asserted. In the 


meantime the dealer should not re- 
linquish his efforts to sell and promote 
his business in general, but, rather, 
keep pushing ahead building a sur- 
plus of good will and a back log of 
orders. “Yesterday was a_ buyer’s 
market and history has an uncanny 
way of repeating itself,” the closing 
sentence warned. 

Following up this frank discussion, 
the four-page insert appeared in the 
utility field last month and the first 
and last pages in the heating field. 
The front page 


situation as to 


copy reviewed the 
deliveries and _ in- 
thought that 


merely a 


jected an additional 


“changing conditions are 
initiative of 
who believe 
The problem will 
said, but to 


new challenge to the 
America’s business men 
in free enterprise.” 
mean taps to some, it 
others it will provide new opportu- 
nities for better and more complete 
service. The defense building pro- 
gram is pointed to as a new market 
for Janitrol equipment, but in cases 
where defense construction or mod- 
ernization is not in the picture, de- 
liveries will be slower and customers 
will have to take on a new viewpoint 


The back 


page of the insert is based on a pas- 


and be patient in waiting. 


sage from Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 


dress in which he observed, “The 
world will little note nor long re- 
member what we say here . . . but it 


will never forget what they did here,” 
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pointing out that this may also be ap- 
plied to how the dealer handles his 
customers during the emergency and 
making a plea for him to maintain 
his contacts and service by showing 
customers how they can save by heat- 
ing with gas and thus create a sur- 
plus of good will for the post war 
market. 

The inside spread of the insert ap- 
pearing in the utility field urges gas 
companies to utilize the booklets and 
newspaper advertisements which Sur- 
face Combustion prepares as a service 
to the industry, in an effort to sell 
more people on using gas by show- 
ing them how the economies will help 
them meet their new problem of sav- 
ing to buy defense bonds, for in- 
creased taxes, and for other increased 
“You can do this,” 


expenses. copy 


reads, “by showing your customers: 

“1. How to get the most from the 
heating plant and other gas appli- 
ances, by proper adjustment, regula- 
tion and operation. 

“2. How to save fuel by simple 
but little known methods. 

“3. How to cut fuel costs by in- 


stalling insulation, storm windows, 
etc. 
“4. How Gas does, and can, serve 


National Defense.” 


The third advertisement of the se- 
ries which will appear this month as 
a spread will be headed “What is the 
situation, anyway?” and the copy 
will answer several of the most im- 
portant and vital questions gleaned 
from an analysis of the letters which 
have been received from dealers and 
from some of the salesmen’s reports. 

The company’s field men have been 
most enthusiastic over the campaign 
because it has supported their efforts 
and substantiated their statements to 
the trade. It is being used as a basis 
for personal explanation to each gas 
utility, dealer, builder, and architect, 
and many salesmen have mailed re 
prints with letters to their customers 
suggesting its use in their own sales 
meetings to bring out a new order of 
selling under today’s conditions. Dea 
ers, likewise, have requested copies 1 
these uses and 


many companies 


other fields have obtained them { 


use in their own organizations. 
The campaign is a model for 
manufacturers selling through deal 
and distributors and suggests the ne 
for and possibilities of creating a n« 
viewpoint with regard to deliveries 

















By S. D. DISTELHORST 


Sales Promotion Manager 
Cochrane Corporation, Philadelphia 


Cost and Results of Cochrane Direct Mail 


How campaigns are conducted for building prestige, 
prestige plus inquiries, and for inquiries alone 


@ TOO FEW industrial executives 
thoroughly understand the function of 
direct mail and the important special- 
ized sales job it can do for them. We 
ourselves are learning slowly. Occa- 
sionally, stunt mailings are valuable, 
but industrial direct mail has a much 
more vital and useful purpose. It is 
a practical sales promotional tool, keep- 
ing customers interested, introducing 
new products or new data on old prod- 
ucts, and feeding sales leads to the 
salesmen or giving them support. 
Building a Mailing List 
Ordinarily, mailing lists purchased 
from outside commercial sources are 
not selective enough for economical 
industrial direct mail work. They can, 
however, be submitted to salesmen for 
checking. Salesmen seldom have time 
to assemble lists of any size. Propor- 
tioning the mailing list among the va- 
ous territories on the basis of sales 
juotas provides proper geographical 
nphasis. The advantage of having 
he salesmen supply, or at least check, 
he personal names added to the list 
sures the desired follow-up being 
ide from time to time. Appropriate 
rsonal selling is necessary unless a 
il order business is being conducted. 
ost industrial selling does not fall 
to this category. 
he composite catalogs published for 
ticular industries or for horizontal 
ups usually supply advertisers with 
r distribution lists. This makes 


an ideal starting point for assembling a 
good list. Once assembled, additional 
names can be added by checking sales 
records to insure that customers, al- 
ways the best prospects, are included. 
Other valuable sources of names are 
correspondence files, business-paper 





Mir. John K. Bryan, Jr., Engr, 
Cahokia Tlant 
Union Llectric Co. of Ill. 
Lonsanto, Illinois 

To The Cochrane Representative 


AN INQUIRY from the above, resulting 
from Cochrane advertising, requested liter- 
ature. The following publications have 
been sent direct, to relieve you of the de- 
tail involved: 








MECH. ENGRNG. 5/27/41 
You will want to follow this inquiry. 

After doing so, will you please check the 
proper block below and drop this postal 
card in the mail: 


Literature wanted for information only 
Prospective purchaser of Cochrane Equipment 
Add to Mailing List 

Lane Machinery Co, 

419 Buder Building 

St. Louis, Mo. 


COCHRANE 














A card like this is sent to Cochrane sales- 
men notifying them of inquiries received 
from their territory as a result of advertis- 
ing and requesting that they return it to 
headquarters after investigating the inquiry 
and advise whether the name should be 
added to mailing list for direct mail material 
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personnel items, lists from non-com- 
petitive manufacturers in the same 
general field, and advertising inquiries. 
In notifying our salesmen of inquiries 
from business paper advertising, we ask 
them to check the business reply card 
if the name should be added to the 
mailing list. 

To do the specialized job for which 
direct mail is intended, we classify 
the list so that the portion desired can 
be conveniently selected with machine 
addressing by an automatic selector. 
We classify the prospect by product 
lines between Apparatus (custom-built 
equipment at $1,000 and up), and Ap- 
pliances (stock items costing up to 
about $300), and then again by indus- 
try: 

Engineers and Contractors 

Central Stations 

Gas Companies 

Metal Products 

Steel Mills 

Mining, Smelting 

Chemical Plants 

Petroleum Refining 

Paper, Pulp 

Rubber Plants 

Food Plants 

Textiles, Fibres 

Lumber Mills 

Hotels, Commercial Buildings 

Institutions, Public Buildings 

Laundries 

Ice and Refrigeration 

Marine 
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COCHRANE CORPORATION 


RETURN TO 








CHECK LINES FOR WHICH A PROSPECT 
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Mr. John K. Bryan, Jr. 
Engineer, Cahokia Plant 
Union Electric Co. of Illinois 
Monsanto, Illinois 
CHECK INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION OF PROSPECT 
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Master card from Cochrane mailing list showing how prospects are classified by product 
lines between Apparatus (custom-built equipment at $1,000 and up) and Appliances (stock 


items costing up to $300), and then again by industry. 


Waterworks 

Sewerage 

Railroads 

Miscellaneous 

Particular attention should be paid 
to the total length of the mailing list 
so that it can be used often enough to 
do a thorough job of influencing the 
prospects included within the limita- 


tions of the budget. 


Mailing List Maintenance 

Hand addressing is expensive for the 
iverare manufacturer w ho has such a 
small amount of addressing that tem- 


porary outside help is not feasible. 


Authorities have stated that machine 


iddressing pays for itself if the list is 


used at least four times a vear. For 


mailings to our representatives and 


other uses, we have found machine ad 
dressing more than worth while. 

To keep the list up-to date we check 
it with the salesmen in small sections 
so that the entire list gets a thorough 
going-over once each vear. As tar as 
is routine changes go, the statement, 
Guaranteed,” 


Return Postage Is 


brings undeliverable third class mail 


back so that the name can be removed 


before the mistake is repeated. In 
some cases, we ask the postmaster to 
notify us on Form 3547 if addressee 
has moved and iddress is know n, Stat- 


ing whether or not forw irding postage 
s also guaranteed 

On one of our self-mailer reply cards 
“Are 


iddress correct?” 


your 
Ot 


we included the question, 


name, title, and 


$29 cards returned, seventy 


reply 
three made changes in the way their 


names ippeared on our list and five 
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Salesmen assist in this work 


new names were voluntarily submit- 


ted in the margins. 


To Selective Markets 


Direct mail, based on experience 
gained, is the most economical medi- 
um for reaching selected and highly 
specialized markets. What is more, it 
can increase the effectiveness of other 
promotion and advertising, because 
it supplements and supports these ac- 
tivities so well. 

The limited number of marine de- 
signers specifying power plant equip- 
ment for shipboard application makes 
occasional direct mail particularly valu- 
able in supplementing the prestige- 
building business paper advertising to 
this field. When our catalog of marine 
power plant equipment was revised, it 
was sent with a personally filled-in 
multigraphed letter to 580 naval archi- 
tects and marine power plant designers, 
including professors of marine engi- 
neering courses in the leading engi- 


Not 


showmanship standards, to attract the 


neering colleges. designed, by 
attention of men known to be vitally 
interested in marine power plant efh- 
ciency, the letter simply pointed out 
the selling points ot the several marine 
products and indicated where their 
descriptions were to be found in the 


of 


further inquiries Was made, but four- 


catalog enclosed. No solicitation 


teen “thank you” letters were received 


—the last more than three months 


after the mailing was made. Because 


over a quarter of the cost of printing 


2,000 marine catalogs was charged 


against this direct mail effort, the cost- 


per-name reached was 33c—over three 





times the average of 10c generally ac- 
knowledged by authorities and borne 
out by our experience—but each cata- 
log reached an important person whom 
we and our salesmen are trying to in- 
From this we conclude the 
The concise 


fluence. 
effort was worth while. 
explanatory letter must have rung the 
bell because only under unusual cir- 
cumstances are form letters of this 
nature replied to. 

If we are introducing a product of 
value to laundries, business paper ad- 
vertising aimed at producing mass 
inquiries is probably the most economi- 
cal promotion possible, since there are 
publications that thoroughly cover this 
market. But suppose we have some- 
thing with an application only to 
steam plants operating at over 700-lb. 
per square inch boiler pressures. As a 
matter of interest, there are only 149 
such steam plants in the United States. 
Promotion through business papers 
would probably never reach all of them 
and the cost would be prohibitive. 


By obtaining the list of plants from 
readily available sources and by hav- 
ing company salesmen add the name of 
the power plant personnel on whom 
they call—including those of the de- 
sign or consulting engineer—we built 
up an effective mailing list with 100 
per cent coverage of the potential mar 
ket. Two mailings served to call the 
attention of all possible purchasers to 
the existence of this new piece of ap 
paratus and the part it is designed to 
play in more efficient power plant 
(1) 
with a reprint of a technical paper ex 


operation: a multigraphed letter 
plaining the problem the new equip 
ment is désigned to solve; and (2) a 
four-page bulletin explaining the ap 
The the 


product is thus accomplished and the 


paratus. introduction to 


salesman’s presentation made easier. 


Direct Mail for Prestige 

A prestige-building program—lea‘ 
ing direct selling to the salesman 
built around the electric flo 
Billed as the “Blue Chip” pr 


gram, 1,000 names were solicited fro 


was 


meter. 


the salesmen for an eight-piece ca 
paign running over a period of 


months. The rules given were as fo 


lows: 
1. Select BLUE CHIP names ca 
fully. 
a. Must be in the market 


flow meters within the n« 
twelve months. 
and til 


b. Personal names 
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The eight-piece "Blue Chip" direct mail campaign conducted by Cochrane Corporation as a prestige-building program, leaving the selling to 
the salesmen. The campaign was devoted exclusively to dramatizing in logical sequence the outstanding design and construction features 
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of the Cochrane electric flow meter, summed up by a broadside mailed first and used again as the final mailing. No inquiries were solicited. 
The entire program cost $1.07 per name for the 1,000 prospects selected by the salesmen. The campaign ran over a period of six months 


should be included—and the 
salesmen must have access 
to the man whose name is 
given. 

c. No more than two names to 
a plant or factory should be 
given. 

2. Average at least one call a month 
if within twenty-five miles, or 
one call every two months if 
outside that radius, during the 
six months of the campaign. 

3. Answer a questionnaire indi- 
cating the prospects’ reactions to 
mailings and to your calls. 

No inquiries were solicited in the 

tire program. The campaign was de- 

ted exclusively to dramatizing in 
sical sequence the outstanding design 

1 constructional features of the elec- 

flow meter, summed up by a 
adside mailed first and used again as 
final mailing. Trick attention- 
sting mailings were used which cost 

m 4c to 4Sc each in these quanti- 
The entire program cost only 

7 per name for the eight mailings. 


stige Plus Inquiries 


a similar three-mailing program 
lucted among 3,000 prospects in 


Chicago territory, we sent a broad- 


side and two caption-headed multi- 
graphed letters at three-week intervals. 
Each mailing included an identical re- 
turn card for a bulletin. Sales from the 
Chicago territory were equal to the 
company’s average for the two months 
prior to the campaign. The broad- 
side produced five inquiries; each of 
the multigraphed letters, twelve. Thus, 
twenty-nine inquiries cost $12.75 each 
—although those from the multi- 
graphed letters cost only $4.25 each. 
Inquiries apparently cannot be pro- 
duced cheaply by a combined inquiry- 
and-prestige program of this type. 

After the broadside mailing, how- 
ever, sales jumped to 200 per cent of 
the company average, slipping back to 
ninety per cent of the company aver- 
age at an even rate in nine months. 
While this data is subject to interpre- 
tation in various lights, the direct mail 
effort quite apparently had a remark- 
able shot-in-the-arm result on either 
the customers or the salesmen in this 
office. 
For Inquiries 

The advantage of direct mail in pro- 
ducing inquiries worthy of follow-up 
is apparent. In the first place the 
names are selected to eliminate curios- 
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ity seekers. Students and personnel 
not directly concerned with buying are 
eliminated. A new catalog offered 
through a self-mailer return card pro- 
duces phenomenal results. One such 
piece sent to over 2,000 names pro- 
duced 14.8 per cent returns at a cost 
of only 48c each. The mailing cost 
was 7c per name which is considerably 
below the 10c average for direct mail 
contacts. Even better, all inquiries 
were known to come from purchasing 
factors—something that cannot be 
guaranteed with publication advertis- 
ing. Publications are best used where 
very wide distribution is needed or 
where the additional prestige of pub- 
lished advertising is desired. Most of 
the return cards from this particular 
mailing were received within ten days, 
thus permitting us to send catalogs 
promptly and to notify the salesmen 
with little disruption to our normal 
routine. 


Costs 


Direct mail is not cheap. Where 
business paper advertising costs from 
$5 to $10 per 1,000, even an imper- 
sonal multigraphed letter costs $20 per 
thousand—including $10 for postage 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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George C. McNutt, advertising manager, R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., discusses with E. R. Galvin, 
general sales manager, a field report obtained by members of the advertising department in 
preparation for an advertising campaign. Denn M. Burgess, general manager, is at the right 


a Success 


Material for LeTourneau advertising is obtained on 
trips which are planned with definite assignments 


@® WE WERE discussing field trips. 

“All right,” said the general man- 
ager, “I’m in favor of field trips. I 
cen tell when the boys get back from 
one by their copy. It reads better, 
as if they knew whom they were talk- 
ing to.” 

Judging from this, LeTourneau ad- 
vertising field trips have been a suc- 
cess. The first, made several years 
ago and sold to the boss with great 
difficulty, lasted but four days. We 
used the pictures and data obtained 
on that short trip as the backbone 
of several ads and 


mailing pieces. 


Today the management insists that 
members of the advertising depart- 


ment spend from ten days to two 


weeks each in the field every summer. 

This change in attitude we ascribe 
to the care we take to insure that 
our field trips will be successful. Like 
almost any other undertaking, the 
success of field trips depends on care- 
ful attention to detail. We plan our 


trips ahead to save time and make 
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By GEORGE C. McNUTT 


Advertising Manager, R. G. LeTour- 
neau, Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


sure of getting the information and 
pictures we want. 

First, we decide what we need. Off- 
hand that sounds obvious, but if you 
go at it in an offhand way you are 
apt to find after your field trip is 
over that you missed a lot of things 
you'd like to have had. Here are 
some of the things we consider in 
determining our needs: 

1. Folders of the previous season 
to see what they lacked in pictures 
and data. 

2. Preliminary plans for next sea- 
son’s literature and ads. 

3. Sales department plans—partic- 
ularly any special promotion ideas 
being considered. 

4. New equipment sales. 

§. Dealer coéperative advertising. 

Having decided what data and pic- 


tures we need, the next step is to 
determine where to go. We check 
delivery reports, talk to the sales and 
service departments, question our dis- 
trict representatives, and from them 
get a line on a few likely jobs. These 
enable us to lay out a tentative itin- 
erary. 

Then about two weeks prior to the 
trip, we write the dealers. We tell 
them approximately when we will be 
in their territory, what kind of ap- 
plications we are looking for, what 
equipment we would like to get pic 
tures of, and, finally, ask them to 
send us the names and locations of 
some of the better jobs in their s« 
tion. In this letter we stress the fa 
that the pictures from these trips 
be used in forthcoming ads and fo! 
ers. Most dealers like to see pictu' 
from their territory in the advert 
ing they are going to use, and con 
quently are quite codperative. 


Use Work Book for Field Desk 


Now we know where we're go 
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and what we're after. What shall 
the boys take with them? 

First, a Work Book for holding all 
information pertinent to the trip, 
such as: routing, maps, dealer ad- 
dresses and personnel, dealer letters 
referring to the trip, blank job re- 
port sheets, expense blanks, photo- 
stats of permission to visit defense 
projects, field trip standard practice, 
etc. This Work Book is a standard 
stiff-back, three-ring binder for 82x 
11 sheets. The boys make their own 
subdivisions in it, and over a period 
of several trips have pretty well stand- 
ardized on these headings: 

Routing 
Dealers 
Job Reports 
Expenses 
Miscellaneous 
Some may think a binder this size 





too large, but we find its size is a 





r the theme and layout of the ad has been OKed, artist 
E. Mallen works up the illustrations for it, using an 
tgement of the postcard-size photo taken on a field trip 


help rather than a hindrance. It cer- 

tainly eliminates fumbling for in- 

tormation and keeps papers and let- 
ers from getting rumpled and torn. 

\nother advantage is that it gives 
he impression you are on the job for 
isiness and that the data you get 
ill be used. Its use in the field re- 
ts in getting the information down 
an organized form and does away 
th undecipherable jottings on blank 
per. More on this later. 


Vritten Standard Practice 

it’s easy to forget verbal instruc- 
ns; so this year we developed a 
ndard practice for field trippers, 





ch covers the following: 
[ypes of Jobs and Equipment to 
cture 


How to Take Your Pictures 

Testimonials 

Public Relations on the Job 

Information to Get on the Job 

Information to Get from the Dealer 

Daily Reports 

Expense Reports 

What to Take with You 

Final Report. 

Chief purpose of the standard prac- 
tice is to act as a memory refresher. 
Typical of its contents is this: 


“How to Take Your Pictures— 
Study our instruction booklet, ‘How 
to Take Pictures That Sell—’ for the 
correct angles. (See IM, Dec. °40, p. 
20.) Get BIG LOADS. Don’t be 
afraid to climb up banks to shoot 
down on equipment. Try to get at 
least one overall picture of each job. 
Take it so the working equipment will 
be in the foreground, the job stretch- 
ing into the background. Keep com- 
petitive equipment out of LeTour- 
neau action pictures.” 

I believe the boys liked having 
field trips set down in an orderly fash- 
ion in standard practice form. I know 
the standard practice made a definite 
hit with the management. 

We naturally are interested in ob- 
taining complete job data. The 
standard practice covers this point by: 

“Get complete job information. 
Use the attached Job Report form for 
recording your job information. It’s 
a good idea to fill it in right on the 
job so you won’t overlook anything. 
Be sure you spell the contractor’s 
name correctly and get his home ad- 
dress. Key the Job Report form to 
your picture rolls so you can readily 
identify pictures and_ information 
when you get back to the office.” 

The Work Book contains a large 
pad of Job Report blanks. The ques- 
tions on it act as a check list for the 
fellow getting the information. The 
stiff-backed Work Book makes a good 
writing surface—in fact, is almost a 
desk in the field. We don’t expect 
the boys to get all the answers, but 
the more, the better. Wherever equip- 
ment is working in a definite cycle, 
we expect the boys to take time 
studies. A stop watch is provided for 
this purpose. 


Camera Equipment 

What camera equipment to take 
will depend largely on the individual. 
Most LeTourneau field trip photo- 
graphs are taken with an ordinary 3A 
Kodak. We definitely frown on 
“mini” camera and think the 8x10 is 
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This two-color ad is the product of field work done by th 
advertising department in gathering data and photographs c 
the job. All copy is specific and illustrations tell a stor 


too large and too complicated for use 
by the majority of the advertising 
personnel. If the company photog- 
rapher goes on a trip, then the 8x10 
is okay. 3A film is cheap, the camera 
is easy to use, and the boys need not 
hesitate to shoot lots of pictures. We 
have no prejudice against pictures 
below the 8x10 size; in fact, some 
of our best advertising pictures are 
3A size. 

This year we sent a 35-mm. movie 
camera along and took many of our 
own movies on our field trips. We 
use 35-mm. because it reduces to a 
sharp 16-mm., is easier to edit, and 

(Continued on Page 92) 


Joe Van de Loo, member of the LeTourneau advertising de 
partment, preparing copy with one of the reports and photo 
graphs contained in a field trip report book in front of him 
Books like this one are prepared by staff after returning fron 
a trip into the field to gather specific data for advertisin< 


YEARS OF LOW-COST 
OPERATION AHEAD — 
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The new master catalog and price book of Goulds Pumps, Inc., 


GOULDS uv 


CENTRATY GA 





from which three other 





specialized books are built to serve the needs of various types of distributors and customers. 
The selection of pages shows general characteristics of the product data sections 


Building the Goulds Industrial Catalog 


A major cataloging job designed to serve four types 
of users on 700 items and facilitate periodic changes 


@ AN ENERGETIC lover of figures 
once computed that here at Goulds we 
regularly manufacture close to seven 
hundred different pumps, when all 
sizes of each type are included. Some 
of these are built to the particular 
needs of specific industries (paper 
mills, for example), but many are ap- 
plicable to the requirements of a wide 
variety of users. Thus, cataloging pre- 
sents a real problem. 

That problem seems solved by our 
new industrial catalog completed this 
summer and, better still, solved for at 
least the next ten years! Approval 
has been enthusiastic and spontaneous 
—from our customers, our distribu- 
tors, and our men in the field. 

We began this job with a painstak- 
ing analysis of its purposes. 

Our industrial pumping units are 
divided into two broad classifications: 
the Industrial Line and the Engineer- 
ing Line, both of which were to be 
included in the new catalog. The In- 
dustrial Line is composed largely of 
pumps carried in stock—in general, 
the smaller types of centrifugal, rotary, 
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By G. W. CRAMER 


Advertising Manager, Goulds Pumps, 
Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


and reciprocating pumps plus a few 
others for which there is heavy de- 
mand. In normal times these are sold 
primarily through mill supply houses. 
The Engineering Line consists for the 
most part of pumps built or at least 
assembled on order for individual in- 
stallations. These are sold by our 
salesmen in direct contact with users, 
or by manufacturer’s agents. So much 
for the general division of products. 
Who needs catalog material on 
what? We divided users of the cata. 
log into four types: Type 1—Goulds 
salesmen, requiring complete catalog 
material; Type 2—whole-line distribu- 
tors or agents, also requiring every bit 
of published data; Type 3—contract 
industrial distributors, requiring com- 
plete data on Industrial Line only: 
Type 3a—other industrial distributors 
who need only descriptive bulletins and 


prices on Industrial Line; Type 4— 
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large users (ultimate “consumers’’), 
big industrial plants, consulting engi- 
neers and others, who should have only 
descriptive bulletins on all types of 
pumps in both Engineering and Indus- 
trial Lines. 

Obviously, then, the catalog had to 
consist of separate descriptive bulle- 
tins, price lists, etc., on specific pumps, 
or closely limited types of pumps, ¢a- 
pable of being bound in various com- 
binations or distributed singly. And, 
as much of this material is altered and 
replaced from time to time by more 
up-to-date information, it was neces 
sary to make it as easy as possible for 
the catalog user to keep his catalog 
order. 

We sought to give each of the four 
types of users a catalog suitable for h 
use—durable, properly indexed fo 
quick reference, and easy to keep up 
to-date. Hence, every sheet and bulle 
tin would have to be useable in an) 
of the several binders held by th 
several types of users, and also had t 
be so thoroughly indexed that it wou 
automatically be properly placed in a 
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of the binders for which it might be is- 
sued. In doing this, we decided to 
ibolish the spasmodic distribution of 
containing corrections, 
While this step might 
entail extra cost in frequent reprint- 


form letters 


additions, etc. 


ing of bulletins and sheets, it would 
make it as certain as possible that all 
material would reach its proper filing 
place. A last requirement was that a 
method be afforded for checking any 
binder in the field at any time to de- 
termine whether it was absolutely up- 
to-date. 

To summarize, each user would have 
all the material he needed and no other 
material, the material he had would 
be correct and easily kept that way, 
and he could check at any time to be 
sure that it was correct and complete. 

The bulletins and sheets that would 
go into these binders varied from single 
sheets printed on one side to sixteen- 
page descriptive bulletins in color. 
Here is how we broke down and in- 
dexed this material. 

Each product was assigned an index 
number, each type of printed material 
Thus data on all pumps in 
the Industrial Line received numbers 
700, 


a letter. 


between 600 and data on all 


pumps in the Engineering Line, num- 


bers between 700 and 800. Within 


Checking Sheet which serves as table of 
contents for the new Goulds catalogs. The 
date of issuance of each unit in the book is 
given and a corrected sheet is sent along 
with changes of units for the catalog, thus 
keeping the table of contents up-to-date 
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The Goulds master catalog and data book opened to show indexing tabs, and three of 
the books made up of selected units for distributors and users. The specialized books not 
only effect economies by eliminating waste but also facilitate use of the books by incorporat- 
ing only materia! of specific interest to the prospective buyer and limited-line distributor 


each line, numbers were assigned to 
data on definite types of products at 


follows: 


Type of Product Industrial Engineering 
Line Line 

General Informa- 

tion(order 

ing instructions, 

a eee 600 700 
Reciprocating 

PUNE. sc.cdcas 601-619 701-719 
Centrifugal pumps 620-639 720-739 
Rotary Pumps.... 640-659 740-759 
Miscellaneous and 

accessories eee 660-679 760-779 
Useful data...... 680-699 780-799 

(hydraulic tables, etc.) 


Not all numbers are assigned; there 


remain unused numbers within these 
ranges to be applied to data on future 
Note that 


refer to data on products, not to prod- 


products. these numbers 


ucts themselves. These have long been 
identified by “Figure Numbers” which 
it was necessary to retain to avoid con- 
fusion in engineering and production 
routine, but are not employed in in- 
dexing sales material, merely appear- 
ing as sub-titles on various bulletins. 

To illustrate the detailed breakdown, 
here is the indexing of the Centrifugal 
Pumps section, between 20 and 39 in 
the table above: 


Industrial Line 
621—Small Centrifugals 


622—Flexi-unit Centrifugals 
623—Fig. 3610 Centrifugals 
624—Close-Cupld. Centrifugals 


625—-Support Head Centrifugals 
626—Fig. 3600 Centrifugals 
27—Vertical Centrifugals 
628-639—(to be assigned as 
Engineering Line 
721—Single-stage Centrifugals 


needed ) 
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722—Miulti-stage Centrifugals 

723—-Open Impeller Centrifugals 

724—Cent. Fire Pumps 

725—Cent. Chemical Pumps 

726—(not assigned) 

727—Miscellaneous Centrifugals 

728-739—(to be assigned as needed) 
The sections on other types of pumps 

in both lines were broken down in 


Each of the above 


numbers is located in the binders by 


similar fashion. 


a blank sheet preceding its location, 
the blank sheet bearing a laminated 
tab with the appropriate number and 
name of units described (see illustra- 
tions). Industrial Line tabs are yel- 
low, Engineering Line tabs, red. 
Earlier, we mentioned that each type 
of printed material would be assigned 
a letter designation and here they are: 


Descriptive bulletins........4 A 
PUICO IMSOFMOMOD 0.00 0.050005 B 
Pump selection data......... C 


(performance charts, etc.) 


Construction data.......... D 

Repair parts list & prices..... E 

Supplementary data (dimen 
sion prints, instruction 
SE, CRED vnc ew eecwens F 


Within each of these letter designa- 


tions, a subdivision by numbers is 


used if required. 


A good example is the sheet on En- 





gineering Line Single-stage Centrifugal 
In the 
upper right-hand corner of this sheet 
is its index number which is 721-C2. 


performance data at 860 r.p.m. 


Another performance data sheet, for 
another speed, is numbered 721-C1. 

In addition, every sheet, every bulle- 
tin, in fact every piece of material of 
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Typical data sheet from the Goulds catalog 
showing method of desiqnating the type of 
material represented by the code system 
in the upper right corner of the sheet. It 
will be noted that the sheet is also dated 


any kind is dated when printed, the 
date appearing prominently at the top 
adjacent to the index number. More 
about this later. 


With all material thus organized, 
let’s see how we put it together. Bear- 
ing in mind our original classification 
of catalog users into four types, here 


is what we did: 

Binper A—A large, imitation leath- 
er, stiff-back binder of the telescopic 
post type. Capacity 2'% to 5 inches. 
Contains complete data on both Indus- 
trial and Engineering Lines (approx. 
315 pieces). Goes to user Type 1 (all 


and user Type 2 


Goulds salesmen) 
(whole-line distributors and agents). 


B— Flexible-back binder, 


Contains com- 


BINDER 
telescopic post type. 
Line only 


plete data on Industrial 


(approx. 
Type 3 (contract industrial distribu- 


110 pieces). Goes to user 


tors). 
binder. 


tains only descriptive bulletins and 


Binper C — Prong Con- 
price sheets on Industrial Line (approx. 
thirty pieces). Goes to user Type 3a 
(other industrial distributors). 

Binper D—Prong binder. Contains 
all descriptive bulletins in both Indus- 
trial and Engineering Lines, as required 
to give complete descriptive informa- 
(approx. 
Goes to user Type 


tion on our complete line 
htty-two pieces). 
4 (large industrial plants, consulting 
engineers, others ). 

In every binder 1s placed a “check 
Line data and 


sheet” for Industrial 
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another for Engineering Line data (as- 

suming, of course, that material on 
both lines is in the binder). These 
check sheets are in effect tables of con- 
tents. They list every piece of mate- 
rial by catalog section in which it be- 
longs, type of pumps covered, type of 
information about those pumps, index 
number (in full), and date of issue 
(see illustration). The stars appearing 
in the Index Number column beside 
certain pieces indicate that these pieces 
have been revised recently and new 
pieces issued—in other words, a warn- 
ing to be sure that the date of issue 
printed on the piece itself corresponds 
to the date of issue given on this check 
sheet. These check sheets are inex- 
pensive offset sheets so that whenever 
any piece of data is revised or reprint- 
ed, a new correspondingly revised 
check sheet can be sent out with it. 
The recipient replaces both the old 
piece of data and the old check sheet 
and his table of contents is automati- 
cally up-to-date. 

Incidentally, the new pieces of data 
(when they replace old pieces) retain 
the index number of the old piece but, 
since they are dated and since the 
check sheet always tells the most re- 
cent date of issue of any piece, it 
should be easy for the user to be sure 
at any time that any piece of data in 
his book is the most recent edition of 
that piece. 

All binders are of a standard cover 
design. All the A binders (largest) 
are numbered so that we have a per- 


manent record of each one sent out. 


They were shipped by express, accom- 
panied by an acknowledgment form to 
be filled in and returned to us by each 
recipient. 

Because of the magnitude of the job, 
it was necessary to get out the catalog 
in two parts. First came the part on 
the Industrial Line, followed six months 
later by the part on the Engineering 
Line and the large binders. All that 
recipients (confined to user Types | 
and 2) had to do was to move their 
Industrial Line material bodily into the 
large binder—their complete catalog 
was then entirely in order. 

Naturally, many of the descriptive 
bulletins and sheets going into the 
catalog were pieces we have been using 
for some time and needed only to be re- 
printed with a proper index number. 
All descriptive bulletins are letterpress, 
many of them in several colors, on No. 
3 coated stock, printed by The Case- 
Hoyt Corporation, Rochester, and Pub- 
lishers Printing Company, New York. 
All price sheets, performance sheets, 
repair parts lists, etc., are offset from 
Varitype composition on twenty-pound 
Hammermill opaque stock, produced 
by Finger Lakes Press, Auburn, N. Y.., 
and Midstate Offset Printing Com- 
pany, Syracuse. 

All binders and indexes were fur- 
nished by the Heinn Company of Mil- 
waukee which coéperated in work- 
ing out the indexing and other fea- 
tures of the catalog as a whole. Ship- 
ment was made in cartons produced by 
Delavans, Inc., Syracuse. 
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Sure — why not put NEW Penn Sofety Controls 
on alt ovr OLD Diesels? 

“Hey, where you goin’? Jone yelps. 

Got @ job te do,” | say. “See you loter.” 














Work? Sure it worked — per 
fectly. Come on ovi ond see 
for yourself. Better yet — 

















Unusual use of the continuity technique in fractional page space is made by Penn Electr 
Switch Company to register the idea of using Penn safety controls on old Diesel engine 
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We Made « Sound, Color Mouie 


Experiences in producing a forty-five minute Koda- 
chrome, sound-on-film movie for educational work 


@ TO HAVE a color, sound movie 
made by a professional movie producer 
averages something over $2,000 per 
400-ft. reel. A reel runs for approxi- 
mately ten minutes, so that a finished 
thirty-minute movie will cost about 
$6,000. The questions in the minds of 
idvertisers in the small or medium 
category who have never used movies 
re: first, whether movies are suitable 
to their business, and secondly, wheth- 
r it would be best to spend the money 
n some other way, with more definite 
surance of returns. Unfortunately 

e first question of whether movies 

e suitable to your business can be set- 

d only by making one and finding 

As to the second question, that 

ll probably continue to be a moot 

nt until someone discovers a surer 

thod of checking advertising effec- 
ness. 

\t the risk of putting the cart be- 
the horse, we will say, first, that 
an expenditure of slightly over 
100 we found out that educational 
ies can be effectively used in our 
ness, and second, that it appears 

the acceptance of our movie by 
netal working industry that we 
1 not have spent a thousand dol- 
to better advantage. The figure 


By ROBERT C. ONAN 


Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Manager, Lindberg Engineering Com- 
pany, Chicago 


of $1,000 does not include any time 
of our advertising department person- 
nel, but it does cover all other ex- 
penses incidental to the production of 
a 1,600-ft. forty-five minute Koda- 
chrome sound-on-film movie, such as 
film, titles, editing, narrator, record- 
ing of sound, and the other odds and 
ends which went into the film. 

As to the question whether the 
money was well spent, it might be 
mentioned that we conclude affirma- 
tively on this point because our book- 
ing schedule at this writing contains 
showing dates in the plants of some of 
the largest and most influential manu- 
facturers in the country where the 
movie is being shown to all persons 
connected with heat treating, tool and 
die design, or tool and die making, and 
general supervision of these operations. 
All of these people are either custom- 
ers or prospective customers, and it is 
essential that we not only be thought 
of favorably by the executives, such 


as superintendents and plant managers, 
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but by the department heads, toremen, 
and, equally important, the heat treat- 
ers themselves. Showings are also 
scheduled before American Society for 
Metals, and American Society for Tool 
Engineer chapters in this country and 
Canada. Both organizations have in- 
tense interest in heat treating, and ac- 
count for by far the largest percent- 
age of our business. 


The Subject 

We believe we had an ideal subject 
to work with, and past experience in 
educational work on heat treating, 
gained through publishing our house 
organ, “Heat Treating Hints,” indi- 
cated that two rules were desirable: 
(1) The movie must be strictly prac- 
tical; everything shown in it must be 
explained in such a way that a man 
could go back to his job and follow 
what we had suggested to him after 
seeing it once. (2) Direct advertis- 
ing, per se, such as even the mention 
of our product, heat treating furnaces, 
should be completely absent. In its 
place should be what we had discovered 
heat treaters wanted: practical and 
useable tips and suggestions, for ex- 
ample, on how to straighten warped 


broaches, how to quench heavy sec- 
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tions of high speed steel, what tongs 
to use and how to use them, etc. These 
things have only the most remote con- 
nection with our heat treating fur- 
naces, yet experience has shown that 
they really help the heat treaters 

and we'll put our money any day on 
the good will gained by helping a man 
to do a better job. Atter all, one of 
the biggest problems faced by indus- 
trial advertising men today is finding 
out how to help customers. The an- 
swer 1s not alw ays so obvious as it was 
in our case. Another point was that 
we did not feel we could ever do a real 
ly honest and full fledged job of pro- 
moting the movie as an educational 
tool if we allowed any horseradish to 
flavor the meat. 

There wasn’t any question in our 
minds as to what the subject of the 
film should be. The logical thing was 
to put our educational house organ, 
“Heat Treating Hints,” into the 
movies. One reason was that the pub 
lication enjoyed a good measure ot 
prestige with heat treaters throughout 
the country, having risen from the cir- 
culation of 4,000 when started two 
years ago, to over 8,000, strictly on 
the basis of voluntary requests. Fur- 
thermore, we could use as the actors 
the actual men who composed the edi- 
torial staff of the publication. These 
hve men, incidentally, are engaged in 
supervisory capacities at the plant of 
our associate company, the Lindberg 
Steel Treating Company, one of the 
largest and best known firms of its 
type, and each man is recognized as an 
suthority in his particular branch of 
the field. We thus had the makings 
of a beautiful movie. We had a fine 
movie camera, too. And that was 


ibout all. 





Lindberg Engineering's new color, sound 
movie, “Heat Treating Hints,” had its pre- 
mier at the recent Metal Show in Philadel- 
phia. These two attractive misses in the 
company's exhibit extended invitations to 
visitors to attend the next scheduled showing 
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We didn’t have any script, and we 
didn’t know how to write one. So we 
made our movie without one. We 
didn’t know anything about pho- 
tography, other than what we had 
picked up with home movies, mostly 
taken outdoors; so we bought the East- 
man book, “How to Make Movies,” 
and by the time we got around to read- 
ing it, we had already completed the 
movie; so it was a little late to rectify 
the back-lighting. Yes, we did ruin 
some film. One Saturday afternoon 
and night we shot 500 feet of film at 
$8 per hundred, and almost gave up 
the job when it came back and we de- 
jectedly sat through a showing of five 
badly underexposed reels. Occasional- 
ly we forgot to set the lens diaphragm, 
but fortunately discovered it in time to 


re-shoot the scene in each instance. 


The Equipment 


From our experience the importance 
of a good camera cannot be overem- 
phasized. We used a Bell & Howell 
Model 70-DA, having a 1.5 one-inch 
lens, and a 2.8 three-inch telephoto 
lens. The camera was equipped with 
a focussing device, so that sharpness 
was easily obtained. We did not have 
a fading device, nor was the camera 
equipped with a motor drive. Both of 
the latter are desirable, as fades do im- 
prove the general effect, and a motor 
drive is much to be preferred to a 
spring wound camera on such work, as 
the spring invariably runs down in 
the middle of a scene. However, we 
were able to have some fades processed 
into the film later. 

Figures show that we used forty- 
four per cent of the total film shot. 
Likewise we averaged a minute and a 
half of gross film time for each hour’s 
work, and finally used about half. 

It might be well to mention here 
that movies to which sound is to be 
added should be filmed at a speed of 
twenty-four frames per second as 
sound projectors operate at that speed. 
If filmed at the normal rate of sixteen 
frames, the action becomes abnormal- 
ly rapid and jerky when the film is 
projected at twenty-four frames per 
second. This is possibly the one mis- 
take we avoided. 

Some of the mistakes we did make 
had to be rectified by re-shooting or 
tricky editing and printing. On the 
work of editing and printing we had 
professional help. One of the com- 
monest errors we made in filming was 


to cut scenes too abruptly. We re- 
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Two shots from the Lindberg Engineering color sound 
‘Heat Treating Hints." Top view shows use of asbestos 
to prevent oversoaking of the pilot of a high speed: 
during heat treatment. The lower view illustrates the 
nique of torch spotting to straighten parts. The fi 
exclusively of a practical educational nature and co 
no advertising or sales promotion for Lindberg Engin 







































alized that something was wrong with 
many of our scenes but did not dis 
cover exactly what it was for quite a 
while. We finally developed a rule on 
this, and would pontifically recite it 
to each other prior to the shooting of 
each scene; viz., I¢ is much cheaper to 
cut out film than to go back and rr 
shoot a scene that was too short. 

Thus, where the man in the pictur 
was to carry out an action, we found 
it good practice to shoot the sce: 
either with or without him in it f 
at least ten to fifteen seconds befo 
the action commenced. Then as ' 
action was concluded, another ten 
fifteen seconds were shot with the 
tion completed and the man either 
or out of the scene depending on w! 
the action had been. We found ¢ 
little point added immeasurably 
the smoothness of the various 


quences. 





Another important point: acti 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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By KEN TUTTLE 
Editor, "The Stanley World" 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


cinters on building and Maintaining 
an Empleye House Organ 


Suggestions to help advertising men who for the first 
time are asked to publish an_ internal 


@ A HOUSE ORGAN is a publica- 
tion issued periodically by an indi- 
vidual, firm, or association for the 
purpose of increasing the mutual in- 
terests of those who issue the paper 
and those who receive it. Regardless 
of its appearance, unless a house organ 
aids in the cementing of bonds between 
those who issue it and those who re- 
ceive it, it is a failure. 
The employe house organ can be a 
vital factor in creating satisfactory 
employer-employe relations. It can aid 
in building a permanent and contented 
organization of workers. It is a simple 
means of giving all types of informa- 
tion to employes. It can create greater 
loyalty. 
The customer’s house organ has as 
‘ purpose influencing users or pros- 
ctive users of a service or product. It 
in improve relations with the trade. 
iS a means of imparting information 

mm seller to buyer. 


Now that the definition and purpose 
a house organ have been briefly 
ted, let us assume that the follow- 
scene has you as the leading man: 
Phone rings) —“John, can you 
1¢ to my office at 10? O.K.” 
John, entering vice-president’s of - 
}—"“Good morning, Mr. Smith. 
| wished to see me?” 

ice-president Smith: “Sit down, 
ng man. What do you know about 
ory papers? House organs, I guess 

call them. Not much? Well, 


had better read up on them quick- 


ly because you are going to be editor 
of one starting next month.” 

John: “Me, an editor, Mr. Smith?” 

V.P. Smith: “Yes, you. You can do 
it. Get hold of a printer and find out 
how much it will cost a month and see 
me Monday.” 

John: “Yes, sir, Mr. Smith, next 
Monday.” 

Tuesday and Wednesday pass with 
sleepless nights, and days wasted ask- 
ing questions of fellow workers who 
think a house organ is a musical in- 
strument. 

Thursday you approach a printer 
and after an hour or so come away 
with two or three dummies. 

Friday, Saturday, and Sunday (no 
church or golf) you rule off columns 
and put in headings such as “Person- 
als, Sports, Deaths, etc.” 

Monday at 8:30 a. m., you are again 
at the printer’s with your glorified 
dummy and you come away with a 
price of $200 for 3,000 books a month, 
enough for all employes. 

10:00 a. m.—V.P. Smith’s office: 
“Good morning, Mr. Smith, I have a 
price on that house organ.” 

V.P. Smith: “Oh yes, how much? 
$200 for one month? How many 
pages? Sixteen. Can you get enough 
material for that many pages? You 
hope so. O. K. Today is the 20th, 
see me the first of next month and 
bring up a name for the paper and the 
copy you suggest using and tell me 
then how you will get your news. Re- 
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house organ 


member, this is to cover all divisions.” 

John: “Yes, sir, Mr. Smith.” 

Now you have an assignment—a big 
one. Let us assume the assignment 
includes the power to appoint report- 
ers. What should you do next? 


Editorial Contents 


Realizing that the purpose of your 
paper is to increase the mutual inter- 
ests of your company and its employes, 
you ponder the question, “What sort 
of items will accomplish this task?” 

Assuming your fellow workers are 
industrial—all kinds with various de- 
grees of education and including many 
nationalities—what will interest 


them? 

You list: 
Deaths Jokes Girls’ Club 
Births Parties Foremen’s Club 


Engagements Club News Outings, etc. 

Marriages First Aid Statements by 

Sports Credit Officials 
Unions 

Now the question of departments 
enters the planning. Let us assume 
your factory has twenty departments. 
Shall you break your paper into 
twenty departments, including the 
above items under each department 
number, or shall the various items 
have their own headings, disregarding 
departments? 

Personally, I favor department head- 
ings such as, ““News From Grinding 
Room,” and putting in that column 
general and personal news pertaining 
to that department. Then set up 
headings such as “Deaths,” “Births,” 
“Marriages,” etc., under which ll 
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A few pages from a recent issue of “The Stanley World,” showing how Editor Ken Tuttle has 


incorporated some of the ideas which he suggests in the accompanying article. His paper 
has twenty-four pages and a trim size of 7!/2x10!/, inches. Mr. Tuttle was recently elected 
president of the Business Editors Club which was organized in the East in October 


deaths, births, and marriages for the 
whole organization will be listed. This 
general listing permits the reader to 
see at a glance all deaths in the organ- 
ization, all babies born, etc. This 
means a duplication of items but the 
general listing is just a short notice, 
whereas under the “News From Grind- 
ing Room” heading, the subject can 
be dealt with in a more personal man- 
ner. 

The Format 

Having made this decision you are 
in a position to roughly lay out your 
dummy. This layout will undoubtedly 
change from time to time as new fea- 
tures and ideas are proposed. 

The first page, the cover, will carry 
a masthead which includes the name 
of the paper, the volume and number, 
the date and the company name. There 
are many variations here which are 
determined by budget for plates and 
personal preference. Your copy for 
the cover will ordinarily cover a few 
high spots of interest to all employes, 
or you may elect to use a photographic 
cover. 

Page 2 is an excellent place for the 
list of reporters and associate editors 
you will select; an index to the pages 
(which from experience I find popu- 
lar); and a two-column spread for 
editorials by company officials, de 
partment heads, and even the editor 
occasionally. It is well to secure your 
company ofhcials’ and department 
heads’ promises to write an editorial 


well in advance of the closing date— 
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book them a couple of months ahead 
if possible. 

Further along in the paper you can 
lay out a page for general company 
sports, a column for Deaths, another 
for Births (on another page), etc. 

In your preliminary planning you 
can divide the remaining space of your 
sixteen-page book into twentieths—a 
section for each department. Experi- 
ence will indicate which departments 
require additional, or less, space. 

You now have the first issue of your 
paper roughly laid out with space ap- 
portioned to the various departments, 


etc. 


Getting the News 

Now the question is—how to get 
the news. This problem is not so difh- 
cult as it may seem. With the aid of 
your personnel man and the various 
department heads, it will not be difh- 
cult to secure one reporter from each 
department. If you have a large 
factory, large office, and several di- 
visions (branches), it will be well to 
appoint associate editors in charge of 
factory, office, and each division. 
These associates are important. They 
are in closer touch with their men 
than you are. They can appoint their 
own reporters. Those reporters will 
submit all news to their associate 
editors who should weed out the 
“tripe” and catch any copy which may 
be too personal or have double mean- 
ing. If you have a fair sports pro- 


gram, a sports editor is an asset. 







Experience will soon tell which re- 
porters are going to perform real jobs 
and which will do next to nothing. It 
will probably take some months to get 
your list of reporters into satisfac- 
tory shape—you may have to weed 
out some here and there and replace 
with those who are eager to work. 


Your Part in the News 


As editor, you may discover that 
much of the copy sent to your as- 
sociate editors by the reporters, which 
eventually comes to you after the as- 
sociates weed it out, needs rewriting. 
After all, you can’t expect your re- 
porters to write in a finished style. 
You will, however, be surprised every 
now and then by the material you will 
receive. You will probably discover 
poets in your midst, and some good 
ones. You may uncover some ideal 
philosophers ih your group. Regardless 
of these pleasant surprises, you will 
have to rewrite some of the copy sub- 
mitted. 

As editor you will spot news items 
which you can write up better than 
anybody else. An occasional editorial 
by you will help round out the paper. 

You may decide to carry “footings” 
on each page, such as “The Man Who 
Trusts Men Will Make Fewer Mis- 
takes.” These footings help to dress 
up the page and afford you an oppor- 
tunity to put over a thought in large 
type. 

A column all your own, headed “Ik 
Spots,” may prove a monthly feature 
if you use it to warm up the paper. 

Jokes—dangerous if they become 
personal—are always welcome if han 
dled well. 

At this time a page devoted to the 
boys in the Army will be very popular, 
both with those at home and in the 
Service. 

As editor, remember that your pa 
per is to entertain and inform—it 1s 
for the employes, by the employes, and 
should never become stilted. 

Names—I still believe the value ot 
names cannot be over-estimated. The 
more names found on the pages of a: 
employe’s house organ, the greater w!' 
be the reader interest. 


Pictures and Cartoons 
It has been said that a picture 
worth a thousand words. Distri! 
uted throughout the paper, the use 
photos makes the reading more plea 
ant. Photos high-spot the page. 
Remember, your paper must ma 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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Billion-and-a-half Dollars of Railway Buying 
Indicated for 1942 


fps railway industry is approaching 
one of the greatest buying years in his- 
ry. Purchases of materials and equip- 
ent from manufacturers during the first 
ght months of 1941 were the highest of 
ny like period since 1929, totaling $896,- 
0.000. Purchases of 1.056 locomotives. 
12.537 freight cars and 621 passenger- 
iin cars in the first 10 months of this 
ir far exceeded the purchases of equip- 


nt during the like 1940 period. 





Name 


Company 


Furthermore, railway earnings in the first 
nine months of 1941 were the highest for 
any like period since 1929 . . . and mainte- 
nance of way and structures expenditures 
for the first eight months of 194] were the 
highest for any like period since 1931, and 
for August, the highest since 1930. 


To build sales in the vitally essential rail- 
way industry, it is important that you 
direct your selling to the railway buyers 
who specify and influence purchases of 
your particular products. This audience 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please furnish us with a copy of your new portfolio, “The Railway Market.” 


ee bo eet ae eek erie wen ae ee 
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has been pre-selected for you by the five 
Simmons-Boardman railway publications. 
Each publication is devoted to the interests 
of one of the several branches of railway 
service and each one has a specialized cir- 
culation of railway men with buying power 
and influence. Through one or more of 
these publications you can concentrate 
your sales efforts without waste on the par- 
ticular men you want to reach. 


A portfolio “The Railway Market,” 
just completed, summarizes the sharp 
expansion of railway activity which 
heralds a record railway market for 
1942. Send for your copy of the port- 
folio today, without obligation. Write 
or use the coupon below. 




































PROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Gadgets 


You have recently written regard- 
ing your position on gadgets but I 
am still not satisfied. Su p pose we can 
make something of interest for the 
customers out of our material or part 
of equipment that might be used on a 
buyer's desk or in his office. Would 
you not consider this as being well 
worth while? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


We consider gadgets made from the 
manufacturer’s own material or prod- 
uct particularly desirable. For in- 
stance, the other day we saw a beau- 
tiful pair of bookends made from rails 
manufactured by an industrial adver- 
tiser. These, while their cost was a 
little high, will carry their advertis- 
ing value over many years into the 
lean period ahead and serve as strong 
remembrance advertising when good 


will will be greatly needed. 


Salesmen Going Stale? 


Here in the advertising department 
we seem to be about as bus) as ever 
with 
agement policies on 
thing and another; however, and per- 
haps | should not say it, the salesmen 
seem to be taking it pretty easy. 
Many of them about half as 
many calls as they used to, and 1 
don’t believe they have very much of 
a story or message when they do call. 


tarionus man 
cop) and one 


struggling along 


make 


Our company is way oversold, so 
| suppose this may not be important 
for the present, but | am worried 
about the future. What are other 
companies doing to keep their sales- 
men from going stale? What are they 
doing to keep their salesmen from 
vetting into bad habits that will be 
almost impossible to overcome when 
the emergency is past? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


This problem of keeping salesmen 
difficult 


companies are now 


from going stale is a very 
one but some 
working along the following lines to 
avoid this possible bad situation: 


bringing their sales- 


1. Some are 
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men into the office and factory for a 
full week at a time to intimately fa- 
miliarize them with office routine and 
manufacturing methods. Every year 
the salesman is on the road he be- 
comes less paper-minded and less un- 
derstanding of office problems . . . not 
only of paper routine, but less under- 
standing of prices—the story behind 
the prices, credits, claims, etc. Re- 
newed acquaintance with office facts 
and detail is desirable. It is also a 
fact that every good salesman is im- 
proved by greater knowledge of just 
how your product is made, the rigid 
specifications it must pass, the tests 
before shipment, etc. 


2. Some 


advertising departments 
are spending part of their time work- 
ing up sales and advertising manuals. 
These books usually cover a rather 
complete background information on 
a company, the products and mar- 


kets. 


suggested new approaches to old cus- 


Some include canned sales talks, 


tomers, introductions to new custom- 


Most of 


ers, methods of closing, etc. 





COOPERATE WITH DEFENSE PROGRAM 








. cap tind ~ 
ceency — KIMSUL rel@oses brenght 
car, ter orgent detemse vues! 


ee ee 
~ US Commer an ay 











Kimberly-Clark Corporation dramatizes a 
sales feature of Kimsul insulation and how it 
can aid defense program in releasing need- 
ed freight cars by showing that five carloads 
of the product will do the work of twenty- 
five carloads of non-compressed insulation 
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these books must be prepared first on 
a very complete and detailed basis; 


however, after this is done, it is bet- 
ter to brief them chapter by chapter 
for the salesmen, if possible profusely 
illustrating them so they may be used 
by the salesmen as presentation mate- 
rial for the customer, in case this is 
desired. 

3. Other 
day-long classes in which they dis- 
cuss the background of their own 
company and products, their customer 
interests, competitor arguments, etc. 

It is always difficult to get a great 
deal of enthusiasm for this kind of 
work under present conditions, but it 
certainly is the smart thing to do be- 


companies are having 


cause sooner or later we are going to 
need the very best type of aggressive 
informed salesmanship. 


How to Make Up Budgets 


We have all read a great deal about 
the importance of maintaining adver- 
tising budgets during periods of con- 
fusion such as this. We have been 
told the importance of continuity 
even though we are oversold. We 
have been told that our product is 
not necessarily oversold even though 
our capacity may be. The subject of 
institutional or sustaining advertising 
is also featured, but 1 am now look- 
ing for some suggestions as to the 
mechanical make-up and _ presentation 
of my budget. Do you have any sug- 
gestions along this line? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


There are, of 
in which a budget may be presented 
Usually your past 


course, many ways 
to management. 
experience with management serves as 
the best guide. Here, however, are 
a few suggestions that may 


helpful: 


1. Begin with a very brief stat 


pro e 


ment that will build a background 
for your present story. Figures ma) 


include total sales and advertising 
budgets for the past three years—per 
centage relationship of advertising to 
total sales, etc. Give similar figures 
for principal competitors if possibl 
Indicate differences in your own an 
competitors’ problems and reasons fo 
maintaining or improving your pos! 
tion. 

2. Present a very short summat 
of your budget by media such as mag 

direc 
If prac 


azine advertising, catalogs, 
mail, letters, movies, etc. 
tical, show the amount used last yea 


(Continued on Page 90) 

















te Metal Working | 


Mars Takes No Holiday 


Aircraft plants double .. . triple . . . quadruple 
. employment. Machine-tool production is 
multiplied by six. Auto plants drive three shifts 
on guns, tanks, bomber parts. New shops usurp 
every grass plot; extensions go up overnight. 
Metal-Working, already a third of all industry, 
burgeons to nearly a half within a few short 
months, literally bristles with new markets. 


Metal-Working’s Information Pleas 


Defense processes and products are unfamiliar. 
Ceaseless is the cry for information. American 
Machinist adds an extensive factual Armament 
Section to every issue, points periodic “Work- 
ing of Materials” sections at strategic metals 
and available alternates. Editorial pages rise 
20%. From Metal-Working’s largest paid cir- 
culation come swelling requests for a quarter- 
million reprints. A $1 reprint book on practical 
shell manufacture sells its entire printing in 125 
days through American Machinist advertising 
alone. 


Large Return, Small Cost 


Subscribers total 19,000, then 20,000, then 
21,000 and over. Renewal rate rises from 56% 
to over 61%. Both increases continue unabated, 
though higher costs force subscription rates up 
from $3 to $5 a year. Why? Essential, exclusive, 


MACHINIST 





editorial content . .. Advertising rises 25% over 
1940, itself 20% over 39. 183 new 1940 adver- 
tisers and 140 first-half-’41 advertisers swell the 
totals. Why? Obvious buyer readership and 
tangible results for those whose ads ask for 
them—at rates under a cent a subscriber (for 
full pages) and less than a QUARTER CENT 
A READER! 


Yes, Something NEW Has Been Added! 


It is defense production, which has pushed 
Metal-Working far out to the front of your 
market potentials. Of course, all that buying 
takes high priority. To get your full share today, 
and to insure your place in Metal-Working’s 
buying tomorrow, use consistent, dominant ad- 
vertising in American Machinist. 


Just give us the chance to tell you more about it! 




































ideas and Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — Sales Helps 

















@ WITH three widely spread shows 
to make in rapid succession and sev- 
eral new products and improved prod- 
ucts to feature, E. D. Bullard Com- 
pany, San Francisco, manufacturer of 
industrial safety equipment, decided 
its exhibit must be simple but yet 
snappy enough to attract visitors and 
get over the story impressively. The 
fact that new products make news led 
to the idea of featuring them in a 
newspaper atmosphere and tying in 
with the stunt of printing visitors’ 


names in the front page streamer of 


Ht 


==) San Francisco Bugle 


ee ee 


FRANK EICHEL BERGER 





pd 
——s 





Page one of the four-page personalized tab- 
loid newspaper produced by the E. D. Bul- 
lard Company at the Mining Congress show- 
ing how visitors’ names were inserted in the 
headline. The card used to get names and 
enable visitors to select headline is shown 
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Bullard Emphasizes New Products 
with Newspaper Stunt 









Foret Qed Moveriahs “AIRLINED 
Beng Dry lave 





Booth of the E. D. Bullard Company at the Mining Congress and Exposition in San Francisco, 
where the company produced a personalized tabloid newspaper for visitors which created a 
areat deal of interest and served effectively in bringing the “big names” to the exhibit 


a newspaper they could send home. 

The booth was designed to use a 
backdrop measuring 8x17 feet which 
consisted of a photomural blowup 
mounted on canvas in pictorial news- 
paper style which briefly described all 
the latest Bullard safety equipment 
improvements. Along one side of the 
exhibit was a booth and counter space 
on which an operator worked at a 
small proof press and a case of type. 
“Bullard Makes News” signs provided 
the tie-up. 

A four-page tabloid newspaper 


called the “San Francisco Bugle,” or 


Seattle or Chicago, wherever the ex- 
hibit was working, was printed in 
quantities with the customary front 
page streamer space left blank. News 
about the products featured the front 
page columns along with some refer 
ences to the show and local city to 
give it a timely slant. The inside 
spread was a pictorial presentation of 
Bullard safety equipment applications; 
and the back page gave thumbnail 
pictures and sketches of the company 
personnel. 


As visitors came up to the exhibit 
! 


n 


they were given a card to fill in wit 
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“UNCOVERING FUTURE 
MARKETS 1S OUR JOB 
TODAY—-THAT’S WHY WE 
LIKE NED’s BROAD 


COVERAGE” 





‘ 
says: H. E. HELLING, Adv. Mgr., MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
Another Case of a Company Looking To Its Future Business 

Taking full advantage of NEw EquipMeNT Dicest’s horizontal 
coverage of all phases of industrial activity, the Mathews Conveyer 
Co. is looking to the future for business from known applications 
as well as new ones. “Sold Out” at the present time, due to defense 
activities, they realize fully the need for market exploration to 
locate new applications for their products when the present indus- 
trial conditions are past. 

Whether your advertising problem is for location of new 
markets, or business from existing ones— whether it demands 
business from plants holding defense contracts* or not — NED’s 
blanket coverage with over 50,000 copies of more than 40,000 
plants in all branches of industry assures your message of effective 
readership by men you wish to reach — the planning, production 
and buying executives. 

No matter what your sales and advertising problem is, if it 
includes industrial applications, let us show you how NED will 
“fit the picture”... you will be pleasantly surprised to know how 
inexpensively and completely it will accomplish the results 


you require. 


New Eovurpmentr Dicesr 


1 the Penton Publishing Co 


PENTON BUILDING ¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1 I 42nd St 5941 Nassau Rd 520 N. Michigan Ave 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Harris, Seybold, Potter Company, Cleveland, is one of the few companies which issue a 
calendar in mid-year and has received favorable acceptance for it and additional requests 
for copies as the new year approaches. This one is 28x24 inches in size with litho- 
graphed reproduction of an oil by T. M. Cleland depicting rural life. It is framed 
in the rich brown tones of the monthly dates, which thus serve a secondary purpose 


Sales Promotion . . 





name, address, company, etc., and four 


styles of headlines from which to 
make a selection to be printed on their 
copy of the “Bugle” with their name 
incorporated in the streamer. It the 
printer was not swamped with re- 
quests, the visitor could wait for his 
copy of the paper to be printed, other 
wise he could call back later and pick 
it up. In either case the Bullard repre 
sentative had an opportunity to talk 
with the visitor and call his attention 
to features of the new products being 
promoted. At the Mining Congress 
in San Francisco, over fifty per cent 


of the registrations secured papers at 





the booth, including the biggest names 


in the industry. Many requested sev- 


eral copies to send back home. Total 
papers distributed at the National 
Safety Conference in Chicago were 
4,000. 


To stimulate advance interest in the 
stunt, registrations were watched and 
papers printed up with selected names 
and put in the mail boxes as the men 
arrived. Many came to the company’s 
exhibit to express their appreciation of 
the idea. 

The exhibit and idea were created 
and directed by the company’s agency, 
Wank and Wank, San Francisco. 


The Bantam station wagon used by The Wm. Schollhorn Company, New Haven, Conn., as a 
traveling display of its line of Bernard pliers has been superseded by a regulation station 
wagon which is now in service. One of the company's parallel action pliers serves as a radiator 
ornament, a feature which has attracted wide attention. The display car idea has been a success 
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Miniature Demonstrator 
Helps Sell Filing System 


@ RESIGNED to the fact that its 


salesmen would not carry full-size 


demonstration material to sell its 
Direct Name Filing System, Yawman 
and Erbe Mfg. Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., decided to overcome the handi- 
cap by designing a miniature demon- 
stration kit which could easily be 
carried in the salesman’s pocket and 
even left with the prospect after it 
had been used in a solicitation. 

The idea was carried out in the 
form of a thirty-two-page 5' x 6'2- 
inch booklet printed on cardboard 
with the pages die cut to resemble the 
tops of file folders. The cover was 
printed in color to resemble the front 
of a file drawer. As the prospect is 
taken through the booklet, all the sales 
points of the filing system are revealed 
in graphic style with short pointed 
copy and the last spread visualizes a 
file drawer opened up to show all fea- 
tures of the system in use. 

In distributing the demonstrators 
to the salesmen, Phillip Yawman, ad- 
vertising manager, who designed the 
piece, suggests in a letter that they 
study it carefully and memorize the 





Outside and inside views of Yawman and 
Erbe's new “Direct Name Demonstrator 
provided its salesmen as a visual presenta- 
tion of the many features of the Y and E 
direct name system of filing. The booklet re- 
sembles a letter file drawer in miniature size 
and enables the salesmen to demonstrate 
the system without carrying full-size folders 
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* 
steaks 
MARKET SELECTOR L= 
e “we weTAL WORKING INDUSTRY 


austat toe ye? 


seven ot these PeneCTD wieale 8 





"Steel" has applied the slide rule principle to an analysis of the metal working and steel 
producing industries so that marketers may check any division they may be interested in with 
reqard to number of plants, capitalization, and breakdown by employment classifications with 
relation to publication's circulation. Fits regular 8'/2x!1 letter file; printed in yellow and black 


Sales Promotion . . 





numerous points illustrated and de- 
scribed so that they can develop a 
smooth, simple, and logical explana- 
tion of the system in making a pro- 
posal to the prospect. 

“In submitting your new proposal,” 
reads the letter, “you will wish to 
point out the changes you are recom- 
mending and this Demonstrator is in- 
tended to make that part of your job 
much easier. Fit each demonstration 
to meet the conditions as you find 
them and let the interest created by 
the Demonstrator help put over the 
job.” 


+ 


Selecting Markets 
With a “Slide-Rule” 


@ SOMETHING NEW and original 
in the way of a market study is al- 
vays a treat to the sore eyes of indus- 
rial advertising managers and agency 
men. One such job which is a dis- 
tinct innovation in the industrial field 

the presentation of a detailed mar- 
‘et analysis prepared by the magazine 
steel, 

The “Market Selector,” shown here, 

an 8'4 x 11-inch slide chart incor- 
orating a complete breakdown of 
1e metal working and metal produc- 
g industries by operations, products, 
ipitalization and employment. By 
anipulating the slide, the data for 
ny one of the above breakdowns is 
isily obtained for the entire indus- 
y and a clear picture of Steel’s cov- 


erage is given at the same time. 

The metal working industry is class- 
ified into thirty-seven different prod- 
uct groups, ranging from manufac- 
turers of bolts, nuts and rivets to 
producers of machine tools, contrac- 
tors equipment and office machinery. 
The steel producing industry is an- 
alyzed by capacities and types of pro- 
ducing units. 

Then, for a different approach to 
the market, twenty major operations 
performed by the industry are listed 
with the total number of plants doing 
each and further information on their 


relative size and importance accord- 





Annual Calendar Review 


Next Month 


Send in your 1942 calendar early 
to be included 





ing to both employment and capital- 
ization. 

The Market Selector is used in con- 
junction with a full presentation of 
the fact-finding job necessary to ob- 
tain this detailed information on over 
ninety per cent of all the manufac- 
turing plants in the industry. The 
data was gathered both with mail 
questionnaires and field interviews by 
a national research organization, and 
is carried on the Hollerith punched 
card system for quick tabulation. The 
information is kept up-to-date in the 
present changing industrial picture 
with new additions and continuing 
questionnaires. 

Sales managers, as well as advertis- 
ing managers, have found the Market 
Selector a means of getting a new slant 
on present defense markets and of dig- 
ging up future markets for after the 
war. And several manufacturers have 
used it to unearth opportunities for 
sub-contracting. 

A large over-size Market Selector is 
incorporated as a part of the complete 
presentation used by the representa- 
tive and the “miniature” Selector was 
developed so the whole story could be 
condensed for easy filing and refer- 
They are built of heavy bristol 
black and 


ence. 
and printed in bright 


yellow. 





General view of Republic Steel Corporation's exhibit at the National Metal Exposition 


in Philadelphia. 


Amid a semi-colonial setting, Republic Steel's efforts in behalf of 


the defense program were dramatized. Famous paintings depicting milestones in American 
history were reproduced in each of the twelve panels around the exhibit space. A revolving 
statue of a Revolutionary Minute Man and a typical steel worker featured the centerpiece 
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ver 27,000 
| -irculation 


n chemical 
orocess plants 


. .. and these hug 
require large circulationpr 


Yes . . . these are huge industries. Maybe larger than you think. 
Figure it any way you wish .. . approximately 16,000 chemical process plants . . . mostly 
Uf Big? large plants . . . certainly an average of 5 to 10 important production men per plant.-. 
A ray, . a total of over 100,000. 
lt erate vege: Renae And in food . . . over 30,000 plants that are larger than “home type" shops. Food plants, 
worry 9 for the most part smaller than chemical plants, but, conservatively, with 3 to 5 important 
presses plants . . “5 to 10 production men per plant. 
important production men Again .. . a total of over 100,000. 
th ar faeapae edger To make it physicall ible + these fields adequatel to do the job 
id? o make it physically possible to cover these fields adequately . . . to do the 
608 such men to be sors you should do in 1942... . you need CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT PREVIEW'S over 27. 
circulation and FOOD EQUIPMENT PREVIEW'S more than 32,000 circulation. 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING CO. 





Moreo r... you KNOW "the right men in the right kind of plants" read these publica- 
tions . . . literally thousands of responses from readers PROVE the quality as well as the 
quantity of the reading audiences. 


Priorities? Allocations? You'll find these two of the best fields in which to sell under pres- 
ent conditions. 


And afier the War? Past records prove these to be two of the most "depression-proof" 
of all lines of industry. 


For 1942 . . . DON'T OVERLOOK the rich segments of these markets which only 
CHEM!CAL EQUIPMENT PREVIEW and FOOD EQUIPMENT PREVIEW cover . . . with 


circulations far greater in these plants than any other publications. 


737 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 





Over 32,000 
Circulation 
in food 


processing 
plants 


Over 30,000 food plants 
larger than “home type” 
shops . . . 3 to 5 impor- 
tant production men per 
plant . . . over 100,000 
such men to be sold? 






















































































Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Pulp and Paper Industry 
Feels Demands of Defense 
@ DAY BY DAY, paper and paper- 
board is becoming more and more im- 
portant to the defense program. Pro- 
duction in recent months has been at 
unprecedented heights. According to 
information released by the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association, pro- 
duction during August was at an an- 
nual rate of 18,000,000 tons; during 
September, at a slightly less tonnage 
than for August; and during October 
(from preliminary data) at approxi- 
mately 18,700,000 tons. The asso- 
ciation also relates that imports are 
currently at an annual rate of 3,000,- 
000 tons—exports around 450,000 
tons. In other words, paper and pa- 
perboard are currently available at 
an annual rate in excess of 21,000,000 
tons. 

Next year’s demand for paper and 
paperboard has been estimated by gov- 
ernment officials at 26,000,000 tons. 
To close this gap between production 
ind consumption is the major imme- 
diate problem of the pulp and paper 
industry. This problem probably will 
be met, in part at least, by conser- 
vation of raw materials, and by sim- 
plification of existing standards. 
Most certainly, from all indications 
the pulp and paper mills of the United 
States will present an abnormally ac- 
tive market for 1942.—Harry E. 
Weston, Editorial Director, The 
Paper Industry and Paper World. 


Wood Industry Faces 
Expanding Opportunities 
@ A DEFINITE PLAN of research, 


sales promotion, and public relations 
is on the agenda for the wood prod- 
ucts industries. 

Carrying on under the tremendous 
impetus of the defense program Ww hich 
has required many extra billions of 
feet of lumber for cantonments, de- 
fense housing, furniture, wood pack- 
iges, and scores of other items made 
chiefly of wood, far-sighted leaders 
in the industry are actively laying 
plans to insure a continued demand 


for wood and timber products, as well 
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as to take aggressive steps in the field 
of research. 

Under the stimulus of providing 
many types of products from wood 
which have previously been made of 
some material now affected by re- 
strictive priorities, firms and individ- 
uals are uncovering new methods of 
working wood, as well as taking ad- 
vantage of advanced methods pre- 
viously developed, but which for one 
reason or another have not been used. 
New methods of softening wood 
fibers with urea solutions open up 
vast new possibilities for the use of 
wood in such items as tubular chairs, 
table legs, railings, and other curved 
members which could previously be 
made only with metal. 

New gluing techniques in making 
plywood by the hot press methods 
whereby the wood layers are virtually 
welded together, thereby becoming 
impervious to moisture and warping, 
permit the use of wood for the for- 
mation of refrigerator cases, radio 
cabinets with compound curves, re- 
frigerator cars, parts for auto body 
assembly, and for the entire wings, 


tail, and fusilage of airplanes. Rec- 


y, OFFIOTEUME I NEWEST DEVELOPM 






A BULBOUS VANE 
END SHAPE 


wet 


Ral cad poms ‘ 
NEW WORLDS 





Lower pumping costs is no empty statement 
in this Pomona Pump ad—the reasons-why 
and the results are graphically presented in 
the enlarged illustration of the bulbous 
vane that makes them possible and the sup- 
porting data in the cut-away views and 
blue-print chart shown in the left panel 
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ognizing that the forest industries 


have been the victims of much mis- 
leading and often unfair propaganda, 
a sizeable appropriation will be spent 
to acquaint the public with the facts 
about treating timber as a crop, the 
steps being taken for reforestation, 
and the advantages of using articles 
made of wood wherever possible. The 
problem of waste is coming in for a 
thorough overhauling since it is rec- 
ognized that scores of by-products are 
obtainable from material previously 
used as fuel. It will not be surpris- 
ing if in the near future every saw 
mill of any size will maintain a wood 
chemical plant also. Many are doing 
sO at present. 

The wood products industry real- 
izes that with the federal demand for 
the utilization of wood articles to 
take the place of those made of metal, 
it has a golden opportunity to regain 
many of the markets previously lost 
to wood in such items as office fur- 
niture, wood containers, window sash, 
interior trim, shingles, fencing, laths, 
and scores of other products. Main- 
tenance of the market for such prod- 
ucts, it is appreciated, is not enough. 
Research and aggressive sales efforts 
must be undertaken. To that end the 
Hardwood Foundation has been 
formed to promote and develop new 
uses and markets for hardwoods. In 
addition the public relations program 
of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association is shortly launching a 
three year program. Most of the 
$300,000 needed for the first year’s 
campaign is already available.—M. B. 
PENDLETON, Editor, Wood Products. 


War Brings New Trends 

In Aviation Industry 

@ A FEW YEARS AGO the aircraft 
manufacturing industry was pleased 
when its annual business hit $150,- 
000,000, but today the figures are so 
astronomical by comparison, and keep 
rising at such a rapid rate, that one can 
only speak in such generalities as bil 
lions. 

It is generally conceded both in 
and out of Washington that the air 
craft manufacturers have done the best 
single job in the defense program; 1. 
they are farther along toward thei: 
objectives than other phases of de 
fense preparations. Possibly this 
because the aircraft manufacturers ré 
alized long ago, on the basis of thei 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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In Reply. Refer To 


...very often a little 
tells a lot! 
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NO CENSORSHIP YET 

To tHe Eprror: Your November 
ssue contains a very interesting ar- 
ticle entitled “$35 Advertising Ex- 
penditure Nets Million-Dollar Sub- 
Contract.” The article includes the 
statement that the sub-contract “will 
probably keep the Rowe plant occu- 
pied during 1942 stamping and assem- 
bling parts to be used in making in- 


cendiary bombs.” 


The latter statement may be true, 
ind the plant kept busy as stated, pro- 
viding some individual (or group of 
individuals) whose national interests 
ire opposed to ours, does not read the 
irticle and take steps to interrupt pro- 
duction in the Rowe plant with a 
bit of incendiarism of his own. 

I am just wondering if it is wise to 
deliberately play into the hands of 
the forces of sabotage by so naively 
telling all”—and how long it will 
be before the Federal authorities find 
it necessary to apply censorship to 
publicity, and end our present free- 
dom of statement. Unless, of course, 
we apply our own willing censorship 
by an occasional bit of reticence where 
t would do the most good. 

We. E. 
Peterson & Kempner, Inc., 


New York. 


PETERSON, 


vv¥y 
THE NIAA PANELS 


To rue Eprror: Although The 
Copy Chasers may find it impossible 
to believe, I wish to present my Boost- 
of-the-Month to them for their Oc- 
tober material. 

This applies particularly to their 
opening Capers and Comments and to 
their closing remarks starting: “We 


” 


left Toronto (Also, of course, 
because I see no Boo-of-the-Month. ) 

Comments like these are extremely 
constructive—more so, in my opinion, 
than merely criticising individual ad- 


vertisements—and perhaps these fel- 
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lows might find it valuable to do more 
of same, giving us some of their ideas 
on what is right, or wrong, in the 
field, rather than in particular adver- 
tisements. 

For years, the Panel Exhibits at the 
NIAA Conventions have been exhib- 
its fo win prizes, rather than for truly 
educational purposes. For years, the 
judges have been selected in a hap- 
hazard way, and with little regard to 
their real ability. (Boo!—I was one a 
few times). 

But, this is the first time to my 
knowledge that anyone has had nerve 
enough to publicly comment on it and 
nicely criticize their selections. 

Oscar S. Tyson, 
President, O. S. Tyson and Company, 


Inc., New York. 
| a 


THE WRONG PEW 


To tHe Copy CuHasers: So you 
are human, after all! As an avid 
reader of your monthly analysis of 
copy, I held you on a pedestal—the 
infallible thinkers who found us mor- 
tals out, and always with good rea- 
soning. I still have you on a pedes- 
tal, but have removed its legs. At 
this level I dare point out an error 


in your November column. 


As writer for the Hazard Insulated 
Wire Works account, it naturally 
pleased me to find our ad—"“Facts You 
Can Use to Sell More and Better Wir- 
ing Jobs”’—cited by you. But alas, 
I shuddered when you referred to it as 
offering three types of wire rope. 
Wire rope is not mentioned in the 
ad, for the principal reason that the 
Hazard Insulated Wire Works does 
not make wire rope. There is a Haz- 
ard Wire Rope, made by another com- 
pany; so your mistake is understand- 
able. All is forgiven, and in a few 


days, will be forgotten. 


This is the first time I have writ- 


ten you; so let me offer my congrat. 

ulations on the fine job you do con- 

tinually. I am sure the ever increas- 

ing improvement in industrial copy is 

due in a large measure to your con- 
structive efforts. 

DonaLtp WM. JACKSON, 

Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, Inc., 

New York. 

v 


. 





S-E-R-V-I-C-E 
To THE Eprror: INDUsTRIAL Mar 
KETING continues to be instructive 
and particularly helpful during the 
present emergency. Because it is a 
time when we need to exchange ideas, 
I thought you would be interested in 
a bit of analyzing. 

Salesmen are told to “service” their 
accounts carefully. By dissecting the 
word “service,” I uncovered the fol- 
lowing, which is excerpted from the 
November issue of Keystone Q’s, a 
bulletin issued by us to our distribu- 
tors and their salesmen: 

SERVICE has several meanings. Let 


us pull apart this word which we so ofte1 

gloss over, and find what it can mean in 

our sales job today and in the future 

S—State the facts. Don’t assume that your 
customers understand all the reasons 
for delaying shipment of their order 

E—Educate customers. It is surprising 
what good work can be done now in 
selling the quality of the product, the 
reputation of the house 

R——-Request opportunities to furnish sam 
ples and advice on any new products 
being developed which might involve 
silicate of soda 

V-——Vend, which means to sell, is the very 
heart or center of serVice. We're 
selling for the future as well as right 
now. 

I—Increase the customer's  satisfactior 
with what you are trying to do for 
him. 

C—Call frequently. The customer needs 
your assurance that he is being treated 
fairly 

E—Enhance the value to your customers 
of both product and company. 


FrRaNcES M. SUAREZ, 
Advertising Department, 
Philadelphia Quartz Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Hawkins Succeeds Ream 


R. D. Hawkins, advertising manager, 
Hammond Machinery Builders, Inc., Kala 
mazoo, Mich., has been made marketing 
assistant to Phillip R. Ruprecht, Detroit 
resident manager, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. He succeeds Richard R. Rear 


who has been called to service in the draft 


Wensley Joins OPM 


Roger L. Wensley, president, G. M 
Basford Company, New York agency spe 
cializing in industrial accounts, has joined 
the Office of Production Management as 
principal business consultant to the min- 
ing, construction, and petroleum produc 
ing equipment unit 
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HESE FIVE MEN 





| know your products 





. do these front office men nod their 


1. Company Executives approval when your name appears on an rd 


estimate or do they make a note to find out "about that company?" 


. when the need is urgent, do these men suggest 


2. Plant Management = name . . . ask if you have offered a proposition 


or have been consulted? 


3 . . . . Do your representatives get calls from plant engineers to, “come 
. Engineers on over and help us figure out a proposition''"—or do they find them- 


selves figuring on a proposition which has been set up by the "other fellow''? 


. Do these men know your products and 
4. Development and Chemical .. company well enough so that you are on the 
confidential basis, getting the “inside dope" on developments that are still very much under 
cover? That’s a priceless inside track for future business. 


. These professional advisers are a close mouthed lot but they 
5. Consulta nts , eld tremendous buying influence. They are studying your product 
and your company long before you know what is in the wind. Are you keeping them fully 
informed and fully sold all the time. 








K 


d, Dhic 
der Bld 


@ Your advertising in "l.E.C." will reach 23,000 of these 
active buying factors. Sell your way into their confidence. bb 
t will pay big dividends in both present and future business. 
Jse "'ILE.C." to sell the whole broad process industries market Lill 
‘+ the lowest cost. Its readers control billions in purchasing 
ower. 
KRING CHEMISTRY 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 
580 Market Street 1926 Virginia Road 
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The Right Kind 
Of Advertising 


@ WHEN members of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers and the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies met at Hot Springs, 
Va., last month to discuss the fate of advertising 
and plan for its welfare, they had expected to 
receive a jolt in a declaration by Leon Hender- 
son, OPA administrator, as to the Administra- 
tion’s viewpoint on advertising. Instead, Mr. 
Henderson assured the advertisers that he was on 
their side and expressed his high regard for the 
important function advertising is playing in our 
economic system. 

His remarks, however, included two signifi- 
cant qualifications. One was that “advertising is 
threatened with no special or extraordinary peril 
which is not shared by other economic and social 
organisms within the country”; and the other 
was that there should be more of the “right 
kind” of advertising. The interpretation of the 
latter statement in reference to the first one, if 
the occasion arises, may call for a note of caution 
on the part of advertisers. They should be as sure 
as possible that what they do is the “right kind” 
of advertising. 

In other words, as The Copy Chasers have 
pointed out, now is the time to be sensible about 
the kind of copy that appears in white space. 
Luscious girls and other flapdoodle in industrial 
advertising might be pretty hard to justify if a 
judgment day should come. All advertising to- 
day should pass the test of “What useful pur- 
pose does it serve in the country’s growing prob- 
lem of defense?” That’s the only thing that’s 
going to count for some time to come in the eyes 
of Washington. Let’s take heed. 


Getting Defense Work 
Is an Engineering Job 


@ WHEN a sale is not a sales job is in connec- 
tion with getting contracts for defense work. 
Only a relatively few items which are purchased 
by the armed services and the maritime commis- 
sion are of standard nature, and even in those 
cases sales ingenuity is of little value—price talks. 
Defense buying is done on an engineering basis, 
and especially where the transaction is a nego- 
tiated contract, the prime requisite on the part 
of the manufacturer is the ability to engineer his 
production facilities into the nation-wide arma- 
ment factory the government is building up. 
The nucleus has only been formed; and those 
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who have the desire or see the necessity for tak- 
ing on defense work will make more rapid 
progress if they take the engineering approach. 

Many prime defense contractors are spending 
much money and time to locate subcontractors. 
One of the early bottlenecks in this effort was 
their inability to talk with the man who could 
read blue prints and knew production costs. The 
Brass Hats wanted to steal the show and they had 
elite ideas as to what they should be paid for 
their performance. That situation also was the 
cause of the relatively poor results obtained from 
some of the early defense clinics. Rather than 
send their production men and engineers to con- 
fer with the prime contractors at these meetings, 
top management wanted to add to its glory by 
bagging a nice juicy contract. But they failed. 
Now you see more dirty hands at these meetings, 
but minds that can understand what Uncle Sam 
is looking for to help build up his defense 
machine. 

This does not mean, however, that the sales 
and advertising forces cannot be helpful in this 
situation. Their jobs still exist to the extent of 
searching out the spots where the engineers can 
“sell” the company’s production facilities. They 
should serve the same function as advertising 
does for their normal product—ferret out places 
where the engineers can spend their time to 
greatest advantage. 


Great Opportunity for 
Promoting Good Will 


@ TODAY, as never before, advertisers have a 
golden opportunity to build lasting good will 
among their customers and prospects by render- 
ing services that are needed. In addition to sup- 
plying goods, the next important job today is to 
show customers how they can utilize them to the 
best advantage and also how to use the equip- 
ment they already have more effectively. 

This situation opens the door for ingenious 
sales promotion work which may not have as its 
prime objective the sale of more goods now, but 
be rather of an educational nature. Advertisers 
should be giving thought to the use of motion 
pictures, soundslide films, demonstrations, in- 
struction books, etc., for this purpose. 

As Surface Combustion Corporation is telling 
its dealers, quoting Lincoln: “The world will 
little note nor long remember what we say here 
... but it will never forget what they did here.” 

He who serves most, profits best, in the long 
run. 
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: of Many Services "Selling Tips from Power-Transmission Buy- 
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When a buyer tells a neutral party what helps 
him most in making his buying decisions—when 
he frankly discusses his experiences with equip- 
ment and checks operation against sales claims— 
when he airs his pet peeves or waxes warm over 
something he’s recently installed—when he gets 
things like these off his chest, manufacturers can 
profit by studying his words. 

Field surveys among readers of POWER are 
giving manufacturers a more intimate understand- 
ing of the power-transmission engineer, his prob- 
lems, his buying habits. Experienced equipment 
men are out in the field with pad, pencil and 
camera, asking questions and taking pictures. We 
find that these engineers want specifications, illus- 
trations of equipment at work, diagrams, concrete 
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one of many services POWER is rendering manufacturers of power equip- 
make their advertisements more useful, and thus aid in making them 
cles tools. Other recent ones include a national survey on heavy-duty 
control apporotus, and a study of the buying and reading habits of 
urchasers of motors and transmission equipment. 

another is the up-to-date 16-page booklet ‘‘Power—The Market, The 

tron’, now being revised to include latest Census dota. This gives com- 
formation on the power field and on POWER. 


examples of applications, addresses of distributors. 

This basic sales information is briefed in bi- 
weekly bulletins — “Selling Tips from Power- 
Transmission Buyers’ —for the benefit of manu- 
facturers’ sales departments and their advertising 
agents. We will be glad to put your name on the 
list to receive these pamphlets. 

In greater detail this information is being col- 
lected in a booklet to be released at an early date. 
If you would like to have us reserve a copy for 
you, send along the attached coupon. 


Although this series of bulletins provides a close-range 
inspection of the factors influencing the purchase and 
specification of transmission equipment, the findings 
apply broadly to the entire power field and the 200 
products it buys and uses. 


POWER 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Power Transmission Buyers. 


L] When your booklet summarizing these field calls comes off 
send me a copy. 


Name. 
Title. 
a 5 nie an <50'va bo deed aw onds ces ae ene nd ak ie 
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[ ] Put me on the list to receive the biweekly issues of Selling Tips fre 


the pre: 


C] Send a copy of your revised booklet “Power—The Market, The Publication) 











Principals in a forum on “Public Relations and Business Building During the Defense Period,” 
held in Springfield, Mass., last month by the Wm. R. Remington, Inc., agency. Left to right: 
John H. Van Deventer, editor, The Iron Age’; Wm. B. Remington; Ralph E. Rindfusz, Fact 
Finders Associated, Inc.; and Howard G. Philbrook, Contract Distribution Division of the OPM 
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Advertising Tomorrow 


ity of the company’s old customers. 
How to freeze demand and keep 
Warner & Swasey 


minds of customers who are not per- 


machines in the 


mitted to buy, so that they will still 
want to buy when the time comes? 
And Warner 


& Swasey solved it by inaugurating an 


That was the problem. 


industrial advertising campaign to 
help the old customers whom they 
could no longer sell for the moment. 
In effect, this advertising theme was 
“Sorry, Mr. Old Customer, that 
Uncle Sam won’t let us sell you that 
new machine, but here’s how you can 
get more out of the ones that you 


x 


ilready have.” 


Th it kind ot 


ing is going to put unfilled demand 


indust rial advertis- 


in the refrigerator and keep it fresh 
indefinitely, ready to be called on. 

There are a number of other con 
cerns in the metal working industry 
that are successfully using the same 
idea. Some are makers of equip- 
ment and some makers of materials. 
When you cannot sell a customer all 
of the alumium or nickel or steel that 
he needs, you can at least tell him 
how to avoid waste and make every 
fourteen ounces do the work of a 
pound. 

The point I am making is that in- 
dustrial advertising has a real job and 
1 big job to do even when it is done 
ror the purpose ot postponing sales 
instead of making them. In fact, I 
think that is a bigger job than the 
normal one. 


You have to swim harder just to 
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keep your position in swift water than 
, - 

you do to make fast headway in a 

millpond. 


But how about the fellows in our 
industry whose products do not fit 
into the defense program? 

The other day I went through the 
advertising pages of a recent issue 
with this question im mind with re- 
gard to each product advertised: 
“Does this product contribute to our 
national defense?” And in the hun- 
dred or more pages of products thus 
advertised, every product was indis- 
pensable, directly or indirectly, to the 
successful conduct of our defense 
program. 

Some of these products are pretty 
far down the line, and those rather 
remote from the original prime con- 
tracts for guns, tanks and battle- 
ships. So far down the line in fact 
that the “O Promise Me” boys of the 
OPM seem to have overlooked them 


in handing out priorities. 


Take such minor things as _ nails, 
washers, or springs. The maker turns 
them out, of necessity, by the tens 
of thousands and throws them into 
barrels. What they will go into when 
they come out of the barrels, whether 
it shall be baby carriages or battle- 
ships, he has not the slightest idea. 
He cannot tie these things definitely 
to certain defense orders and therefore 
commands no priority for the mate- 
rial with which to make them. Yet 
these little elements are absolutely es- 
sential to putting and keeping to- 
gether the engines of war. Imagine 
what would happen to a battleship or 


a tank if you took away the availabil- 


ity of these things. 
The same thing is true of thousands 


of other remote products made in 
quantity which cannot be assigned 
to definite These 
“down the line” products which can- 
not be directly tied up with primary 
or even secondary defense orders are 
“out of luck” in the matter of prior- 
ities. Their makers are having a “heck 
of a time” to get materials with which 


defense orders. 


to make them. As a consequence, 
operations are being curtailed and we 
are officially warned that some of 
these ‘“‘non-essential” people may have 
to go out of business. Not for lack 
of orders but for lack of materials. 


If that happened to any concern 
making industrial products, it would 
be just too bad. Bad for the concern, 
worse for the defense program, and 
still worse for the after-the-war eco- 
nomic picture. And part of the blame 
for it will rest on your shoulders, for 
not having made clear the “‘indis- 
pensability” of your product. 

There is still time to do that job 
and the time to do it is now. Now, 
while the priorities system is in a 
sufficiently unhardened state to be 
plastic enough to mold into shape. 

So that brings up the opportunity 
for you industrial advertisers, whose 
really essential products now may be 
regarded as non-essential, to do a 
really constructive advertising job. 

A job that will keep your name and 
good will in the minds of the custom- 
ers to whom you are forced to say no. 

A job that will solve your problem 
of writing effective advertising copy 
that does not add to your already 
overfilled order books. 

And a job that, if properly done, 
will get you a better place in the 
scheme of priorities when this Wash- 
ington mess finally jells. 

The greatest thing that any man 
has to sell in selling himself is his in- 
dispensability now and in the future. 
And by the same token, that’s the 
greatest thing that any industrial 
concern has to sell today—indispens- 
ability. 

Some have already sold it. Some 
do not need to because their indis- 
pensability to the defense program 
sticks out like a sore thumb. The 
aircraft makers, the shipbuilders, the 
motor car makers whose plants are 
being turned into arsenals do not need 
to sell their indispensability. But the 
fellows down the line do. 

So I say to you, if you are in that 
category of industrialists whose bread 


and butter products are not spectac- 
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“NOT T00 TECHNICAL” 


Mr. EDWARD L. 


BARTHOLOMEW 


CHIEF ENGINEER 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP. 


“All of our men who are interested in Metallurgy look 
forward to each new issue of Metal Progress. Metal 
Progress can be read and understood by furnace men as 
well as technical metallurgists. The value of this magazine 
to us is the fact that it is not too technical and it therefore 
helps all of us to keep abreast of the times. Its advertise- 
ments help us to keep posted on new developments in 
Metallurgical Equipment.”’ 














ularly worn on the armor of Mars: 
Sell your indispensability. Sell your 
essentialness. 

How? That’s up to you, accord- 
ing to the product that you handle. 
According to your knowledge of the 
use of that product and according to 
the power of effective dramatization 
of facts with which God has blessed 
your mind. 

[ will give you just one example 
And I will 


take a class of products so remote 


of how it might be done. 


from the first line of defense that the 


iverage OPM’r would have to take a 


telescope to find it. I refer to nuts, 
bolts and rivets. Standard ones. The 
ones that are made and thrown into 
barrels. 

How to bring home the essential- 
ness of bolts, nuts and rivets to de- 
fense? 

Visualize with me, if you please, 
an intensive industrial advertising 
campaign designed to show the essen- 
tialness and the indispensability of 
nuts, bolts, and rivets to defense. 

The general headline as I see it 
spread across each two-page insertion 
is: “Defense Begins With Nuts, Bolts 






into the 1942 advertising specifications of 
forward planning exporting manufacturers 


The CONSTRUCTION and INDUSTRIAL Edi- 


cel 


eon 


tions of INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL— 
both editions published every month, each edi- 
tion 12,000 copies—afford advertisers DI- 
RECTED, blanket coverage of the buying and 
specifying factors throughout Latin American 


engineering and industry. 


Every automotive export advertising schedule 
should include THE AMERICAN AUTOMO- 
oun’ ave BILE (Overseas Edition) and EL AUTOMOVIL 


AMERICANO, if you expect to do a DI- 
RECTED advertising-selling job of the com- 
plete automotive trade of record overseas. 
Editorial, advertising and circulation—100%, 
AUTOMOTIVE! 


Your advertising in EL FARMACEUTICO 


ine ~ cs 
oe <nnr® 


goes DIRECTLY to the complete Latin Ameri- 
can drug trade of record. Look over a current 
issue of EL FARMACEUTICO and note the 
high type of editorial and printing standards 


oF —and see the growing list of advertisers! 


BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., and Chilton Co., Inc.) 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Publishers of—INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL—CONSTRUCTION Edition, INGENIERIA 
INTERNACIONAL—INDUSTRIAL Edition, THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition), 
EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, EL FARMACEUTICO, The BUYERS GUIDES for Overseas Auto- 


motive Distributors (Published Ann 


wally in Separate English 


and Spanish editions), and The 
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“When DEFENSE PRODUCTION STOPS” 


CONE-DRIVE DIVISION 


Cone-Drive Division of Michigan Tool Com- 
pany, Detroit, has launched a campaign to 
assist companies design and perfect cone- 
drive gearing in new products which will not 
be introduced until defense production stops 


and Rivets.” 

Sailing proudly in toward the bind- 
ing at the top of the left-hand page, 
I see typical units of the U. S. Navy; 
a battleship, a cruiser, a destroyer 
gaily breasting the white crested roll- 
ers of a stormy sea. And in a sim- 
ilar position on the right-hand page, 
I see the nondescript odds and ends 
of a mountainous metal junkpile. 

And below the illustrations I read 
this subhead: “Take nuts, bolts, and 
rivets away from our Navy and you 
would put it on the scrap pile.” 

And then I go on to read, in the 
copy, of the thousand and one com- 
ponents and mechanisms of a war- 
ship whose very existence is depend- 
ent upon these  taken-for-granted 
fastenings of the electrical equipment; 
the hoists and elevators that handle 
fuel and ammunition; the boilers that 
furnish steam, the turbines that give 
propulsion, the ventilators, the aux- 
iliaries, the aircraft catapults, the 
fighting planes themselves; even the 
beams and plates of hull and decks— 
all dependent upon these unseen and 
unsung fastenings which are so es- 
sential that they are taken for grant- 
ed, like the air we breathe. 

And then I see in imagination suc- 
ceeding spreads bringing this same 
thought home week after week to 
tanks, to tractors, to bombers, to anti- 
aircraft guns and mounts; yes, even 
to products such as guns themselves 
which may not have in their make up 
a single standard bolt and nut but 
which must depend upon thousands 
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in Both Markets of the Air Conditioning a 
llied Equipment Field There Is a 





Since the Same Men Control Purchases 





as in Normal Times 


Not to any great extent has a War Economy changed 
buying procedure in either market of the air condi- 


tioning and allied equipment field. 


Today in the RESIDENTIAL MARKET, as in nor- 
mal times, it’s the warm air heating and sheet metal 
dealer-contractors who are purchasing and then 
installing a high percentage of all products needed 
to heat the new and rehabilitated homes being pro- 


vided for defense workers. 


Next year’s potential of strictly defense business 
in this residential market is some 600,000 warm air 


heating installations. 


Today in the INDUSTRIAL MARKET, as in nor- 
mal times, it’s the consulting engineers, factory engi- 
neers and large-scale contractors who are specifying, 
purchasing and installing the products required to 
heat, ventilate, air condition and pipe hundreds upon 
hundreds of new defense plants, as well as additions 
to existing plants.They are also responsible for main- 
tenance of these services in almost all plants. 

Vext year’s potential of strictly defense business 


in this industrial market is between three and four 


hundred million dollars. 


Yes, in 1942 there will be available in both mar- 
kets tremendous volumes of business — and it will 
be handled by the SAME key engineers and key con- 
tractors whom your industry has always considered 
VITAL to sales success. 


Therefore, PRIMARY advertising to these pur- 
chase-control factors is more important in 1942 than 


ever before. 


1. It places you in line to get your share of 
present defense business — and any other 
obtainable. 


2. it enables you to fortify your position in the 
industry against the day when readjustment 
comes. 


Nor is this PRIMARY advertising expensive. You 
can do a job economically — a thorough one — by 
using AMERICAN ARTISAN or HEATING, PIPING 
& AIR CONDITIONING, or both papers as your prod- 


ucts may require. 


Right now each publication's PAID circulation 
among key men on defense projects is at an all-time 
high — REAL COVERAGE WHERE YOU NEED IT MOST! 


Proved Way, 
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u Can Still “Make” Our January Show and Directory Issues — the PLUS VALUE |, 


of 1942 — No Advance in Rates .... Write or Wire Your Space Reservation Te | 






COMPANY... Min Conditioning, 


of them in the course of making. 

Do you mean to tell me that a 
campaign of this sort would not ma- 
terially advance the priority position 
of the nut and bolt and rivet in- 
dustry? 

Not that I think that it should be 
an industry campaign. I would 
rather see some live members of that 
industry individually sponsor it. In- 
dustry campaigns are usually too slow 
in starting. And when all of the 
critics have finished examining the 
proposed copy, there is usually noth- 
ing left of it except the punctuation 
marks. 

This same idea can be applied, just 
as successfully, to hundreds of other 
overlooked but essential products 
which are so close to the ground that 
they are completely overlooked by 
the tall boys who have their heads in 
the clouds above the nation’s capitol. 
| offer you this as a concrete sug- 
gestion of one of the things that you 
might well expect to do for industry 
and that industry has thus far ap- 
parently not expected you to do 


for it. 


And now, in conclusion, let me 
round up for you in more or less 
orderly fashion, the ideas that we have 
pursued together concerning the pres- 
ent opportunities and responsibilities 


of industrial advertising. 


First, for the next two years at least, 
you may certainly expect a continu- 
ing increase in American purchasing 
power. Whether it comes from in- 
come or debt is immaterial to this 
discussion. 

Second, you will find a larger and 
larger part of this purchasing power 
deflected to defense or to war or to 
belligerents, all of 


aid of friendly 


which means an increasing demand 
for capital goods and industrial prod- 
contrasted with 


ucts, as consumer 


goods. 


Third, you will find while the 
purchasing power for these things will 
become more and more centered in 
government, that aside from the pri- 
mary munition contracts, the actual 
selection and purchase of the mate- 
rials, the equipment and the secondary 
products with which to make them 
will remain in the hands of private 
corporations and companies. 

Fourth, you must recognize the 
fact that while this means that pur- 
chasing will remain in the usual chan- 
nels, there are many changes taking 


place in the executive personnel that 
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Fred H. Pinkerton, sales promotion manager, 
Mechanical Goods Division, United States 
Rubber Company, New York, shows Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly of Chicago a balloon carry- 
ing a sample of U. S. Laytex wire made for 
the Army, exhibited in the company's "dug- 
out" booth at recent exposition of National 
Industrial Telephone Association in Chicago 


handles it and many, many addition: 
to the number of such executives. 
This means new contacts to be made. 

Fifth, you find that industrial ad- 
vertising has two big jobs that need 
doing, from the standpoint of self- 
preservation of your company as well 
as public interest. One of these is 
to hold consumer good will, where de- 
fense orders prevent usual customer 
service; the other is to demonstrate 
the essentialness of your product to 
the defense program where your prod- 
uct is “down the line.” 

These two jobs will take some do- 
ing. And when you do them you 
will be giving to industry that more 
than expected measure of service and 
support that it has learned to look for 


from industrial advertising. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 32] 


Publishing a House Organ 


a pleasing appearance. Gray photos 
will not make clear, attention-getting 
plates. Insist on good photos. 


Cartoons present a method of 


“warming up” your paper. You may 
purchase professional cartoons, but you 
will probably find some talent within 
your ranks. Insist that the cartoons 
be sharp with bold lettering so that 
when reduced in size they will still 


have “umph” and be read easily. 
The Dead Line and Distribution 


The dead line is important. Your 


printer must know when he will re- 
ceive final copy. You can’t expect 
delivery on time if you keep feeding 
copy to him up to the last minute. 
Set a dead line and secure a delivery 
date from the printer and stick to 
both. 

Determine the date on which distri- 
bution of your paper will be made and 
never miss it. This is important. 
Your employes will become accus- 
tomed to receiving the paper on the 
same date each month. 

There are many methods of distri- 
bution. Some organizations have their 
papers at each time clock at the close 
of the day, others distribute them by 
office boys to each individual, while 
still others mail them to the employes’ 
homes. Salesmen for the company 
should have their copies mailed to them 


as they appreciate this tie-in with the 


home office. 

Most pensioners have warm spots in 
their hearts for their ex-company and 
will appreciate receiving the paper. 

The boys in the Service are most 
grateful when a company forwards 
them the monthly paper—especially if 
the paper includes a page devoted to 


the army. 


Tips That Pay Dividends 


To Get News: Send a letter to all 
reporters and associate editors every 
month commending their efforts in 
the current issue and making sugges- 
tions for the coming month. 

For Attention: Use all the photos 
you can get within your budget. 

Names: If you can find any plau- 
sible reason to get a name into type, 
print it. Names mean reader interest. 
Don’t 
—Print anything that can be read 

between the lines. 

—Print any personal “digs.” 

—Get too serious in your copy. 

—Discuss religion or politics. 

—Cater to a few. 

—Refuse an article even if you have 
to rewrite it 100 per cent. 

Do: 

—Cover all departments in yout 
copy. 

—Write as you talk, in a friend! 
and warm manner. 

—Make the readers feel it is their 
paper, not the company’s. 

—Always meet the publication dat 

pictures and type lar 

anybody can 


—Print 
enough so that 
read it. 

—Remember that your readers 
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enoineering 


Well planned and carefully prepared adver- 
tising will influence the men who influence 
buying in the Chemical Process Industries 
when tied in with this proven attention-get- 
ting, interesting-holding editorial material. 
Begin NOW to sell your company, product or 
service every month to the chemical engineer 
through Chem & Met. 


































































of all types; therefore your paper 
must contain diversified copy if it 
is to please them all. 


Maintaining Interest 

The few simple suggestions made 
here will guide the novice in publish- 
ing a house organ. There are many 
embellishments which can be added as 
the editor feels the pulse of his readers. 

In many cases it is more difficult to 
maintain reader interest in the paper 
after a few issues have been published 
than it is to create the first copy. 

Of necessity a house organ cannot 
carry “hot” news. The dead line will 
not allow last minute events to be 
printed. Therefore, do not attempt to 
ape the newspapers. The small inci- 
dents within an organization, of which 
there are always plenty, never make 
the local newspaper, but these are the 
items that make a house organ inter- 
esting reading. 

Most people enjoy variety; there- 
fore, new features “make a hit” with 
the readers. From time to time you 
can add new columns and either run 
them for a month or two, or if they 
seem to take with the readers, make 
them a permanent part of the paper. 

A few suggestions for specials are: 
a column in which employes can ad- 
vertise articles for sale, at no charge, 
of course; a column of “contributed” 
items—not the regular news items 
printed under department heading; a 
series of cartoons covering department 
heads. You may cover several months 
by running a picture of a complete 
department each month. A baby con- 
test showing the new babies of the 
year is always popular. “Safety Talks” 
are of great value and always please the 
management—you will be surprised 
it the employe interest, also. 

To maintain reader interest month 
in and month out, and year by year, is 
the supreme test of value of the paper. 
The alert editor must sense what his 
readers want and give enough of it to 
them to keep up their interest. 

An occasional questionnaire to read- 
ers asking them for suggestions and 
criticisms will give you some jolts pos- 
sibly but also some valuable informa- 
tion. 

A short recipe for long life of any 
house organ is—find out what your 
readers want; learn what the manage- 
ment wants; mix well and stir thor- 
oughly; put on the press for a few 
hours, and it will be ready to serve on 


publication date. 
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Pullman Sash takes advantage of the iron 
and steel shortage talk to emphasize how 
its product will conserve these materials in 
the program to build 200,000 housing units 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 30] 


We Made a Movie 


should be carried out much slower 
than normal, if at all possible, to al- 
low the audience to follow with ease, 
and also for the very vital reason of 
allowing sufficient time for the com- 
mentator to explain what is going on. 
In this connection we found, for in- 
stance, that it was good practice to 
shoot a man going through a straight- 
ening operation on shafts several times, 
because as the man went through the 
routine for a reasonably full shot, the 
commentator could explain the general 
principles of what was going on, and 
have a sufficient time for adequate ex- 
planation. When the subject was thus 
generally covered, then the telephoto 
lens could be used, or the camera 
moved up close, and the closeup of the 
operation taken. Here it is essential 
that the operator work as slowly as 
possible so that the commentator can 
take the audience through the fine 
points and get them across clearly. If 
the scenes are long, it adds interest to 
shoot from a couple of angles, rather 
than take everything from the same 
point. In any event, the closeup shots 
should not be too long. If they must 
be lengthy, however, a break of a few 
seconds by cutting back to a distance 
shot enables the audience to re-orient 
itself with respect to the man and 
avoids a scene that may become tiring. 


Fading into or out of scenes can be 
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used sparingly with good success. We 
feel its main use is in breaking into 
or out of major sections of the movie, 
and not between minor sequences. 
Exposure of a color film is some- 
thing which can be determined only 
through experience. We found that a 
light meter did not provide the full 
answer to the problem. We have since 
found in talking with those who do a 
great deal of color work that guess- 
work is fairly universal. If your equip- 
ment and backgrounds are quite simi- 
lar, a few hundred feet of experimen- 
tal film will soon indicate what ex- 
posures should be used. We did not 
do this until we were pretty far along, 
but it helps a lot if all exposures are 
recorded and checked against the fin- 
ished film. If this is not done, it is 
much harder to profit by mistakes. 


One difficulty we ran into was the 
contrast in color between the skin of 
the operator or man in the picture and 
dark colored furnaces or machinery. 
This makes a difficult exposure prob- 
lem, as color film does not have the 
range of black and white to play 
around with. If the man’s face is cor- 
rectly exposed, the machinery will 
be underexposed or vice versa. We 
found that if the equipment were 
given a coat of aluminum or grey 
paint, a much better average exposure 
was secured. 

One decided advantage we enjoyed 
in making the film ourselves was that 
we were able to shoot the movie over 
a period of several months’ time, and 
thus could pick out really interesting 
or tricky jobs as they went through 
the steel treating plant. One of the 
best sequences in the whole film was 
taken at 1:30 in the morning. It cov- 
ered the heating and straightening of 
a five foot die used in making auto- 
mobile trim, and as the die was large, 
required many hours heating time. By 
getting such shots at any and all 
hours, the movie took on a feeling of 
spontaneity which probably would not 
have been so marked if it had been 
necessary to stage just what was avail- 
able at a given time and shoot it all 
in a short period. 


The Narration 


Practically all of the trouble ex- 
perienced in writing the commen- 
tator’s script was due to some of ou! 
early scenes being too short. As ex- 
plained before, if adequate film is shot, 
plenty of time can be allowed for ex- 
planation of what is going on. What 
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Stokers at this face brick plant save Diesel Engines cut power costs one- 
40c a ton on coal and improve quality third at Alwine Brick Company plant 






THE CLAY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 
“You in the clay products industry are 
onsiientarame wus anee HAS RETURNED TO NORMALCY! 


... you make the products we MUST 
use and WANT to use for defense con- 
struction." 


—From an OPM official. 







Defense work and normal operations that are running ahead of 
1929 have stepped up buying tremendously in the clay products 
industry. 

The need for labor saving and lower operating costs has turned 
plant operators’ thinking to cost reduction. 


BRICK & CLAY RECORD meets the problem with the January 
COST REDUCTION Issue—a pictorial editorial presentation as 
shown above telling how efficient machinery cuts operating 
costs. 

This issue will reach 90° of the worthwhile plants in the industry 
—will be in the hands of the key men—men who buy from BRICK 
& CLAY RECORD, whose uppermost thought will be “what new 
equipment can I buy to cut my operating costs.” 


Start telling them in January how your equipment will do it and 
tell them all year long. 


— 
a 
a 


af ae M. 
v s 5 ‘wan > 2. » 5 . ey , < ) , , 
PaERICHK & GLAY RECORD 
Cost Reduction Issue ° January, 1942 
39 EAST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 









































is not n@eded can very easily be cut 
out. It was pointed out to us that 
the main thing to avoid in writing a 
script is explanation of anything that 
audience. The 


natural tendency is to tell the audience 


is obvious to the 


that the man is lifting a die, for in- 
stance, when it should be pointed out 
that he is using a particular type of 
tong for certain reasons. 

The narrator’s voice is a vital ele- 
ment in the success of the movie, and 
arrangements were made with the re- 
cording laboratory have a profes- 
sional radio announcer do the narra- 





tion. Such services cost $25 per reel, 
and are certainly worth every nickel 
of it. 

We realized that in making titles, 
editing, and, of course, for sound re- 
cording we would need professional 
help. We are fortunate that in Chi- 
cago was located the Colburn labora- 
tory, in business for just that pur- 
pose. Here the film we shot was put 
into some degree of order, editing sug- 
gestions were made, and gradually with 
the addition of titles, the movie be- 
gan to metamorphose into something 
that had 


continuity and _ interest. 
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Place orders NOW! 
















. D0 NOT FAIL TO INCLUDE 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD 
and the PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
IN YOUR ADVERTISING BUDGET ! 


lpn Paper Industry and Paper World 
monthly provides the highest mill circu- 
lation of any paper published in this field. 
Its circulation assures results because the 
very men who use, specify and buy machin- 


OGETHER, you have a perfect combination to reach this 
industry on a day by day, month by month basis. 


Our representative will gladly submit 


information and data relative to this important market. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, 


.. tor 4a 


ery, chemicals, 
and supplies, 
it reaches. 


equipment 
are the ones 


The Yearly 


Catalogue 


The Paper and Pulp Mill 
Catalogue goes to every op- 
erating mill in the United 
States and Canada. This hand- 
book is of vital importance to 
engineers, chemists, superintend- 
ents and others who have charge 
of mill operations. 





Lit 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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When the film was completely edited 
and ok’ed, the script for the sound 
was written and recorded, and it was 
indeed an expectant group which 
viewed the first showing of the re- 
sults. 


Some of the Costs 

Editing service is available at $3 
per hour, and our film required about 
it is in the edit- 
ing operating where previous mistakes 
all show up—so, the figure of sixty 
multitude of sins. 


sixty hours of time. 


hours covers a 
Sound recording is $75 per reel, ex- 
clusive of the commentator. Musical 


selections are played from records and 
recorded on the film at a cost of $15 
per selection. We had music at be- 
ginning and end, as is common. Prints 
of the finished sound film.in color cost 
$50 per reel, so that a forty-minute 
movie will run $200 per print. 

In conclusion, we feel that trying 
this thing ourselves was well worth 
the effort, as demand for the film 
minute of time and 
every dollar spent. Obviously where 
the budget is sufficient, many head- 
aches can be avoided by having pro- 
But where 
there is an urge to use a movie—and 
at the same time a doubt about it be- 
ing a paying proposition, then we'd 
recommend the method we followed. 
The technique has much to offer in- 
dustrial advertisers, and with the tre- 
mendous demand for educational ma- 
terial broughc on by the defense pro- 
gram, what better way is there to 
really help the customer if you are 
not able to make deliveries than to 
assist him in teaching his men how 


justifies every 


fessionals make the movie. 


to turn out more and better work with 
present facilities? 


Brewer Appointed G-E 
Distribution Service Manager 


Charles A. Brewer, since 1938 execu 
tive assistant to the head of General Ele 
tric Company's appliance and merchan 
dise department, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been appointed manager of distributior 
services, succeeding H. K. Smith. In this 
position he will review the relations and 
activities of all existing distributors 
both the company’s appliance and met 
chandise departments and consider dis 
tribution changes 


Young Returns to J. W. Thompson 


James W. Young, who was closely as 
sociated with the J. Walter Thompso: 
Company, New York, for thirty years, ha 
ended a twelve-year retirement period | 
returning to that agency as senior co! 
sultant in its New York office. Mr. You 
was for two years head of the Bureau 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Was 
ington 
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AS INSERTED 


We See by the Business Papers 


that there is a new, better, and 
less costly way to treat gasoline. The 
Unisol process was perfected by At- 
lantic Refining Company and is offered 
under license from Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Company. The process has some 
features that a refinery should find at- 
tractive. 

that to the pathologist a micro- 
scopically thin slice of tissue can be 
the most beautiful thing in the world 

when stained with National’s Bio- 

logical Stains and Indicators. Nice- 
looking girl National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Company, Inc., got to pose. (See 
“Gallery.”’) 

that salt is the pillar of Indus- 
try. At least, it’s so considered, by 
some stretch of. an advertising man’s 
imagination, by a metal alloys com- 
pany. 

that, on the other hand, it takes 
more than SAND to make a certain 
brand of bottle. (The advertiser left 
the matter just about ¢hat indefinite.) 

that it takes two minutes to 
change H&G Chasers.- That means 
more threading per day, per man, per 
machine, for customers of The Eastern 
Machine Screw Company. 

that Duco Household Cement 
mends leather, too. (E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc.) 

that our country is engaged in 
in all-out full-speed defense program. 
News from a steel company. 

that you shouldn’t blame the 
poor wire rope for rope failure. A 
dopey purchasing agent might have 
ordered it “vaguely.” (We know now 
now wire rope should be ordered, 
thanks to Union Wire Rope Corpora- 
tion. See “‘Gallery.”) 


Does Your Advertising Copy 


Make Sense? ... The Consumer Approach, 
or ‘Emotional’ Copy ... A Fresh Batch of Winners 


BROACH 
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THE CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE CO 





. . . good, easy-reading copy 


that no step-children are more 
neglected than small quantities in the 
average shop. Yet with a little thought 
and planning, those twenty-five and 
fifty lots will make a much better 


showing on the cost cards. 


Consider the single operation of preci 
sion finishing, for example. One shop, 
having manufacturing quantities varying 
from 25 to 500 pieces, employs the CIN- 
CINNATI centerless method of grinding 
to obtain the lowest cost. For quantities 
like this, the margin of profit depends upon 
the observance of a few basic production 
principles. Here are the two most impor- 
tant ones: First, group the parts according 
to thru-feed and infeed. It takes less time 
to change the set-up from one thru-feed 
job to another than to change from thru- 
feed to infeed and vice versa. Second, 
arrange the parts in order of declining 
diameters, starting with the largest. In this 
manner, set-up time may be reduced to as 
low as 15 minutes. 


That’s a lot of good reason for do- 
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ing business with Cincinnati Grinders, 
Incor porated. 

that this is no time to waste 
time. (Agreeing, we almost missed 
the well-hidden fact that the R and L 
Turning Tool does the work of four- 
teen different tools.) 

that some things are more im- 
portant than money—a none-too-orig- 
inal approach to the reason for buying 
this brand of air conditioning. 

that the modern automobile con- 
tains some 12,000 parts (information 
courtesy of General Motors). 


that Gardner-Denver Company 
has a one-man drifter smaller and 
lighter than any heretofore available. 
This 234-in. bore machine weighs lit- 
tle more than a hand-held drill mount- 
ed for drifting, but in drilling speed 
and power of rotation, it’s the equal of 
most 3-in. drifters. Has four fea- 
tures users like—ability to rotate in 
tight or fitchery ground; unrestricted 
admission of air with short valve 
stroke; live air does hole cleaning at 
full line pressure; and positive lubri- 
cation from a large oil reservoir. 

that the manufacturer of “Prod- 
ucts of Experience” is “Delivering 
the goods TODAY, ready for TO- 
MORROW”; furthermore, is “proud 
of its association with an Industry 
which has, through half a century of 
consistent progress in Engineering, in 
Genius for Production, in Courage 
and Faith in its own future, written 
such a glorious record of achieve- 
ment.” 

that bolts and nuts must not 
fail. 

that removing calender plugs by 
hand isn’t such a smart idea. Black 
Clawson Company’s calender (that’s a 
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<&—=tNThe “Gallery” 
paper machine) reversing drive ends 
this trouble. 

that when the first railroad 
across the nation wes completed, a 
golden spike was driven in the last tic 
that joined this great ribbon of steel 
between the East and the West. The 
vision, firm purpose, and hard work 
that finally achieved this great union, 
marked an epoch in transportation that 
was symbolized forever in that one 
golden spike. (An alkali company.) 

that Lay-Set Preformed gives 
you twice the mileage and power, but 
you pay a premium for it. No, that’s 
wrong. The wire rope is being com- 
pared to gasoline which does that and 
“you would be glad to pay a premium 
price for it, too,” so———. 

that a fleet of eight LeTourneau 
Carryall Scrapers sure did a swell job 
stripping 2,000,000 yards of over-bur- 
den so as to speed up bauxite output 
(which means more aluminum in a 
hurry)! 

that the patented concave side 
of a Gates V-Belt becomes perfectly 
straight when the belt is flexed. Re- 
sult: uniform § side-wall wear, full 
side-width pulley-grip. 

that the price of Alcoa Alumi- 
num ingot on March 25, 1940 was 20c 
a pound (down a cent) and on Oct. 1, 
1941, it became 1Sc. 

that Bullard Mult-Au-Matics 
multiply each man by eight. 

that as the giant peaks tower 
above the surface of the earth, so a 
certain make of steering gears towers 
above other devices in all of the essen- 
tial factors for desirable steering con- 
trol; indisputably the pinnacle in 


steering. 


that Mayari R makes tanks more’ 


maneuverable. This interested us, and 
Bethlehem Steel Company furnished 
convincing comparisons of Mayari R’s 
yield point, corrosion resistance, duc- 
tility, etc. 

that tools always were essential 
to the maintenance and progress of 
our country. (An auger bit com- 
pany.) 

that you don’t get any corrod- 
ing, pitting, or burning “when ex- 
haust valves have Haynes Sfellite AI- 
loy Seating Surfaces.” You can get 
such valves and seats from leading 
valve manufacturers. 

that a famous automotive parts 
supplier is interested in some real har- 
monizing. “Remember the old-time 
barbershop quartette? (Man, that was 


America! ) Remember how Doc or 





Joe had to set the pitch before the 
boys could get going? The grim theme 
song today is not Sweet Adeline, but 
with the same old-fashioned close har- 
mony, American industry has hit its 
keynote, and the result is mighty 
pleasing to the ear!” 

that Hanna is the best known 
name in pig iron. 

that sightseers in the city of 
Washington are usually directed to a 
simple monument of stone rising out 
of the ground some five hundred and 
fifty feet. “It is grandly unpreten- 
tious, merely a gigantic shaft, yet its 
simple outlines express more clearly 
than volumes the regard of a great 
people for the ideals of a great man. 
It expresses the strength of unswerv- 
ing loyalty to righteous faith.” That’s 
as far as we got in an ad by a Milwau- 
kee level manufacturer. 

that Ohio Brass Company also 
believes in  tell-all copy with the 
“how-to” hook—see “Gallery” for an 
ad which tells which suspension insula- 
tors are most economical for various 
conditions. 

that there’s magic in wood and 
that “the pages of history are testi- 
mony to the manner in which both 
natural and economic forces have at 
regular intervals conspired to turn 
man back—beat him down—discour- 
age him! Man has proven tireless— 
rising again and again, stronger, more 
daring, more visionary, more hopeful.” 
(Leading eventually, it is presumed, 
to a sales message from an office equip- 
ment manfacturer. ) 

that you can’t tell how far 2 
frog can jump by looking at him, and 
you can’t tell how good a tracing 
cloth is by reading advertisements or 
by listening to a sales talk. (Which 
is certainly a pretty way for a copy 
writer to go about keeping his job.) 

that only Philco Batteries give 
you ten per cent extra capacity in 
the same compartment space on your 
electric trucks. 

that 11,000 “Jeeps” could b 
made from steel conserved by Pr 
formed Wire Rope. 

that when the “bones” roll—ho: 
ziggidy dog, seven come eleven—sweet 
words set to the music of clicking 
dice. Whenever the galloping ivorie 
roll you hear those words over and 
over again—Seven come Eleven. (Aré 
we to assume it’s a gamble buying 
from that advertiser? ) 

that you get “30% deeper cuts’ 
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How “Tell: 


works TODAY 


Don’t want orders? Then change your 
advertising objective. 

But you must still tell ALL 
that 1s necessary to attain that objective! 


When “Tell All” was written, ‘most everybody's advertising 
objective was to get orders. Today, ‘though you may be 
swamped with unfilled orders, the definition of good TELL 
ALL advertising remains unchanged. 


All that is changed is the objective ! 


“Oversold” manufacturers by the score are giving their busi- 
ness paper advertising a real chore to do today. They have 
changed the objective of their advertising from the creation 
of orders to the solution of some current customer-relations 
problem. They make profitable use of the opportunity that 
advertising offers as a vehicle of communication; a means of 
transmitting any important message to customers and pros- 
pects, quickly, economically, and accurately! 


They still make it useful 


One characteristic of successful advertising has always been 
its usefulness to the reader. In the good ol’ depression days, 
your advertising nearly busted its chin strap trying to sell by 
helping your prospect apply the benefits of your product to 
the solution of some job problem. Today, if you can’t help 
him by selling him, you have to find some other way to be 
helpful. How else can you hold his good will? No, advertising 
hasn't changed. It still gives you the opportunity to help your- 
self by helping your customers and prospects. 


What do you know that will help? 
Your company probably possesses a lot of information that 
could help your trade solve some of its new problems. But 
before you can pass along specific and useful suggestions, 
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you'll probably have to get out and visit with your customers 
to find out what hurts the most. 


Here, for example, are some of the things that business paper 
readers have said when questioned by advertisers who wanted 
to make their advertising objectives valid under today’s con- 
ditions: 


A Retailer: “/f a manufacturer can’t replenish our stock, the 
least he can do is tell us why, what he plans to do about it, and 
what we can tell consumers in the meantime.” 


A Factory Foreman: “Jie next best thing to getting new 
machines is getting ideas for short-cuts, speed-ups, and ways to 
increase the capacity and efficiency of present equipment.” 


A Jobber: “When a manufacturer has to simplify his line by 
cutting the lowest-priced group, we want to know all of the rea 
sons why the higher-priced line is worth the difference.” 


A Dealer: “Many manufacturers are using substitute materials 
for some parts, Frequently the substitute is better. When that’s 
the case, we'd like to know about it so that we can sell it as a 
feature rather than as a make-shift. If the substitute isn’t as good, 
what are we supposed to say then?” 


A Production Head: “Ile face many new problems today that 
our suppliers can help us solve. Training new machine operators 
is one of them.” 


And so it goes. Those typical pleas from the business paper 
readers may not fit your case, but they will give you some idea 
of what you will find out when you go out to find out what 
you can do to help. 


“How To Find Out What To Say In Your 
Business Paper Advertising Today” 


Phat is the title of a forthcoming A.B.P. booklet which will 
describe how advertising is being used to solve current prob- 
lems and at the same time expand future markets. If you will 
return the coupon, it will be sent to you just as soon as it is 
off the press. But in the meantime, visit with some of you 
customers and prospects, and find at least one thing that you 
can do right now to help yourself by helping them. 


F REE C) “USEFUL ADVERTISING NEEDS NO 
DEFENDERS!" Leofiet: Describes the 


tomers’ problems. 


”) “HOW TO ADVERTISE PROFITABLY 
TODAY” Lecfiet: Tells what to do if what 
you have to say is too long for an ad. 


() “ADVERTISING THAT WORKS 
TODAY, BUILDS FUTURE BUSINESS, 
TOO” Leofiet: Tells of the automatic 
future benefits of currently useful ad- 
vertising. 

| “HOW TO FIND OUT WHAT TO 


SAY IN YOUR BUSINESS PAPER AD- 
VERTISING TODAY” Described above, 
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with compact, anti-friction Torrington 
Needle Bearings. 

that Sherman had a word for it, 
recalled by an office equipment manu- 
racturer, but “General Jackson didn’t 
know the war was over!” (A commu- 
nication system. ) 

that it would be very easy to 
class the great Saint Bernard among 
the best of “Man’s best friends”—a 
natural guard. He needs no training 
or breaking in—breeding has attended 
to that. He is wise, discerning, gentle, 


strong and faithful to his trust. What 





finer things could be said?—dog-lore 
by a chain and cable company. 

that more power can be trans- 
mitted without outages caused by 
single-line-to-ground faults (and a 
lot more we learned from a swell tell 
all Westinghouse ad—see ‘Gallery’’). 

that one filing cabinet line has 
proved itself worthy of confidence by 
its outstanding quality, wide variety, 
unfailing service, and its ability to 
meet competition with assurance of 
profits. But it doesn’t convince us by 
a long shot. 

that U. S. Grant was nominated 
President of the United States in 1868, 
according to a chemicals manufac- 
turer. 

that the pivoted motor base is 
ideal for short center drives, and there 
seem to be good reasons why Graton 
& Knight Company's Research Belt is 
the best transmission medium for it. 
(See “Gallery.”’) 

that Porter Fireless Locomotives 
can cut switching costs as much as 
50% (H. K. Porter Company, Inc.) 

that a west coast manufacturer 
employing a Landmatic Head for 
threading Wall Scraper Pistons (14%4” 
diam. thread, 14 pitch U.S.F., 1 
long, 6150 S.A.E. steel) produces 500 


” 


threads per grind to Class No. 2 
specifications—at a cost of 1¥3c per 
piece instead of 21 1/Sc¢ as formerly 
—(Landis Machine Company). 

that the man who does not belly- 
ache is blessed—according to Elbert 
Hubbard via a vegetable parchment 
company. 

that a sure cure for “stowaway” 
moisture (in natural gas being piped) 
is Aluminum Company's Activated 
Alumina. 

that cement dispersion, accom- 
plished with aid of The Master Builders 
Com pany, increases strength of cement 
twenty-five per cent. Ad tells how it 
works and other adv antages, complete 


with charts, photomicrographs and in- 
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with this new trecing cloth 


KEUFFEL 2 ESSER CO. 
wth 





Mae 


Phoenix 


TRACING CLOTH 
ter pond ood at 


. we're duck soup for ghosts 


) 


that America's oldest State Uni- 


stallation views. (See “Gallery.” 


versity is Yarway-equipped. 

that A T & M Centrifugals 
(American Tool & Machine Company) 
save time and space on various types 
of separation in process work. 

that the historically significant 
panorama to be seen from the huge, 
modern classic dome of the Illinois 
State Capitol reveals much of the 
character of Springfield. (Undoubted- 
ly there’s a connection somewhere 
with a blower manufacturer. ) 

and, finally, that if you build a 
better mouse trap the world will make 
a beaten path to your door—Elbert 
Hubbard again, this time via an oil 
well tool manufacturer. 
L’envoi: 

So they spent their dough, and 
what did they get for it? 

They got us in front of the space 
they had bought—and what did they 
tell us? 

What we put down, up ahead, was 
what they told us—what they spent 
their dough for. 

Some of them—like Union Wire 
Rope, Cincinnati Grinders, Gardner- 
Denver, Ohio Brass, Torrington, Lan- 
dis and a few more—really delivered 
a message, formed an impression, laid 
a basis for a sale (not necessarily now, 
perhaps, but some day). 

But the others—what a combined 
waste of their and the readers’ time! 
Platitudes about time and Defense, 
courage and faith; reminiscences 
about the golden spike, barbershop 
quartets and U. S. Grant; bromides by 








Hubbard; paeans to giant peaks, 
Washington monument, the Saint 
Bernard, and the University of North 
Carolina! 

Did they even get “the name before 
the public?” Perhaps if it was big 
enough (certainly it often didn’t ap- 
pear in the copy until after we had 
quit reading). But surely those ads 
could have made no deep impression, 
the fleeting message could have left no 
mark of identification, the companies 
could have added no whit to their 
stature for the encounter of ad 
with us. 

With the threat of a Conquerer 
washing daily deeper along our shores 
with our business and industrial 
structure in the midst of a tremendous 
revolution. _. with, indeed, paper grow- 
ing scarcer and scarcer as we write 
upon it! 


The “Consumer” Approach 


or let us call it the “emotional” 
approach. 

Is an emotional approach effective 
in getting attention for a business pa- 
per ad, or is there sufficient drama in 
“Here’s how” to get the readership 
you want? 

We’re inclined to go along with the 





The Copy Chasers’ 
Principles 

@ THE COPY CHASERS base 

their criticism of industrial ad- 

vertising on the following basic 
principles, which they use in 
their own daily chores: 

1, A sound sales idea—true to 
the product, penetrating, re- 
memberable. 

2. An intriguing headline—not 
just tricky—logical to the 
sales idea, and promising 
enough to make reading 
worth while. 

3. Skillful copy, free from gen- 
eralities, free from advertis- 
ing bromides, and free from 
unbacked-up claims for su- 
periority—readable, human. 

4, Copy expressing the prod- 
uct’s qualities in terms of 
benefit to the purchaser—but 
nothing exaggerated, noth- 
ing boastful, nothing the 
salesman himself would be 
ashamed to say. If necessary 
—good solid ‘“reason-why.” 
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seven days....three shifts.... 


KACTORY is an invaluable help” 


Industrial advertisers, scan these reader 
comments and you'll make this profitable 
discovery: when you join Factory in blan- 
keting the job interests ot technical manage- 
ment with timely working information, you 
will blanket the buying influences, too. 

There are 80,000 of these Factory readers 
who influence the buying and manage, op- 
erate and maintain the plants of the manu- 
facturing industries. And these men turn to 
Factory for specific answers to their daily 
problems as confidently as they turn to their 
tool rooms for the right tool; they expect, 
moreover, to get them, from editors and 
advertisers alike. 

If you’re jammed to the rafters with or- 
ders and there’s nothing left you could ship 
to anybody—that’s the time to bear down on 


your customer relations, not to let up. That’s 
the time to get out the product data—in 
Factory and through Factory. 

Have you some new gadget that will bring 
your older machines up to dateP Are re- 
pairs and replacements available at various 
points? Are there methods that will keep 
your machines running better and longer— 
special features of design everybody should 
know? Do you offer technical bulletins or 
service that will help new supervisors or 
operators? Are some of your standard prod- 
ucts well adapted to new special needs? 

Tell them plainly, and help your custom- 
ers today and yourselves tomorrow. For in 
these crowded times, only specific advertise- 
ments are profitable advertisements. 





“Our new system is just what we needed, so 
you can see how ad-reading pays...” 


ASST. PLANT AND MAINTENANCE SUPERINTENDENT OF A 
CHICAGO PLUMBING GOODS MANUFACTURER REMEMBERS 
AND BUYS FROM FACTORY ADVERTISEMENTS: 


@ “Shop men in our plant are all very much interested in 
Factory. I put all copies here on this shelf for their con- 


venience. The way you have this maintenance material 
rounded out in a separate section, I’d say you have it fairly 
sugar-coated for them—and they like it . . . As for me, I 
pore over the ads as much as anything. I told you how I 
combed several months issues to find a particular diagram 
in an ad for an electrical distribution system. We bought 
it and it was just what we needed, so you can see how 
ad-reading pays.” 





Send for this helpful book... 
“The NEW ACCENTS in INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING” 





150 important industrial advertisers 
made possible this graphic report 
of their advertising objectives and 
methods, now ready. Write for your 


free copy! 


» FACTORY 


MARAGEMENRT and MAINTERAACE 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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“Tell All” Ad-of-the-Month 


. what buyers like to read 


latter, for we believe the business pa- 


pers are read for their advertising 
(plus editorial, of course), instead of 
in spite of it. This is not true of 


consumer advertising (except possibly 
the Post and, naturally, retail adver- 
tising); radio commercials and maga- 
zine ads have to woo attention; they 
must resort to all manner of startling, 
teasing, and curiosity-provoking in or- 


the 


der to get an audience or (in 
case of radio) keep it. 
So, 


pull a man’s eyes away from Agatha 


whereas a bathing girl might 
Christie and a girl-loses-boy soap strip 
should compete successfully with Ru- 
the paper 
It’s 


his job to know what’s in the ads. 


pert Hughes business 


reader needs no such enticement. 


Furthermore, experience has taught 
him that he seldom learns anything 
from the type of message that depends 
on bathing girls and such. And any 
technique that is patently “agency- 
technique” is open to his suspicion— 
he knows he is more likely to get 
smooth palaver than buying guid- 
ince. 

This is not to disparage technique. 


Sound fact can be hidden in a messy 


layout or lost in dull prose. Our point 
is that you don’t have to put on a 
circus. 


Over the year, however, we've seen 
a few ads the creators of which have 
managed to combine showmanship 
with sell. 


case studies—there are many examples 


(We don’t mean dramatic 
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of that type of showmanship—we 
mean “emotional” appeals. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., last spring 
found a way to bring Jean Parker, a 
Hollywood cutie, into their ad with- 
out forgetting, in their excitement, all 
about their hosiery knitting machines. 
There are three pictures of Jean and 
three of P & S products. The con- 
nection is not far-fetched—for Jean 
has what it takes to fill out the prod- 
uct of the machines. (See “Gallery.”) 

“Not 1 but 5”—the Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies’ campaign—employs 
“consumer technique,” depending 
upon the remembrance value of the 
slogan and using analogies to put the 
point across (such as a lucky young 
fellow with five admiring chorus girls 
or five people on a tandem bike.) 
What the “5” 


mediately revealed 


stands for is not im- 
(as a matter of 
fact, they are forms of control ex- 
pressed too technically for easy re- 
membrance), but the effect, over a pe- 
riod of time, it that the new Taylor 
Fulscope Controller has extra values 
—no matter what they are. 

“How the Judge’s Prize Chickens 
Made Me County Brake Headquarters” 
is the caption on a strip that follows 
the Sanka Coffee formula. 
will admit that’s a better “hook” than 
“How to Become Brake Headquarters 
for Your Neighborhood”; but notice 


how the reader’s own advantage-to-be- 


Even we 


gained is in the headline? (American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Company.) 

Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Company 
apparently borrowed one of its news- 
paper ad writers for “I Gambled 3c 
and Doubled Production 
Spending Another Penny!” 
sion of panels tells how he did it. (See 
“Gallery.” ) 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., like Taylor, 


without 
Succes- 


wants to establish one point—Vertical 
Contacts are dust safe—and proceeds 
to do this with such devices as a house- 
wife complaining about dust getting 
everywhere, seffling on horizontal 
surfaces, and a tip to model railroad- 
ers on dusty tracks being the cause 
of sparks and power loss. (See “Gal- 
lery.””) 

On the other hand, American Blow- 
er Corporation makes use of a house- 
“Dust 
is a problem in industry, too!”—but 
there 


and a headline wasted before getting 


wife just for attention’s sake. 


are a whole main illustration 
down to business. 
The Phillips Screw codperative cam- 


paign is developed along the Lister- 





ine line. For example: “How the Gos- 
sip behind my back Cured Us of 
Assembly Delays.” 

Another strip sequence, by Peter A. 
Frasse and Company, Inc., doesn’t 
seem to have it. “The Story of Smith 

and Smythe” is a pretty lame hook. 
However, if you do get through the 
none-too-absorbing narrative, you ar- 
rive at some interesting result stories. 

A Dumore Company “omnibus” ad 
is a big improvement over the “that 
extra something” campaign consisting 
of one big pretty picture and a few 
pretty words. There are girls in this 
ad but merely to illustrate the prod- 
ucts in the manufacture of which 
Dumore products are used; most of the 
pictures are of grinding operations. 

The Bristol Com pany’s ““department- 
store” technique—a group of small ads 
on one page or spread—has been de- 
scribed before. 

The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Company 
has been observed using “the-buyer- 
at-home” approach. Wifie sniffles, “I 
was a cry-baby;” hubby confesses, 

because I was a picklepuss.”” The 
trouble cleared up when Dayco Roll 
Coverings cured his “week-end yips.” 
(See “‘Gallery.”’) 
United States Rubber 


sells the economy of its truck tires 


Com pan) 


much the same way as it might sell to 
passenger car owners. ‘You 
argue with Sally’s figure” is the title, 
and the pictures-and-captions tell how 


can’t 


she made a survey to get the figures 
proving Raymasters save most. 

Chain Belt Company uses Life-style 
format for a _ problem-and-answer 
story, and the situations permit picto- 
rial demonstration of product features. 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company’s 
“Something is about to happen!” series 
starts off far from the subject, but the 
are so darned dramatic 
(a window-cleaner’s safety belt is split- 
ting), you are immediately intrigued. 
And the copy wastes no time in point- 
ing out that whereas the pictured 
tragedy can be averted because the 
cause can be seen, “imminent electri- 
cal failure is invisible.” A good point, 
skillfully made. 


The trim ankle that smashes toma- 


illustrations 


toes in Koppers Company ads for 
Hammered Piston Rings 
we’ve already mentioned in this space. 

But we had finished examining the 
nice dish in her underwear (and out of 
it in places, nice places) that fills up 
most of one ad, and had passed on, 
contented (or something) when we 


American 
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} YOUR NUMBER ONE CUSTOMER NOW! 


More Than 3/4 of All Construction Is Now Engi- 
neered Defense Work; This Is the Market Served by 
Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods. 


@ You can sell Uncle Sam through three groups: 
(1) his own engineers ... Army, Navy, etc.; (2) staff 
engineers of private industry building for war goods 


production; (3) contractors and engineering con- 


These men will also be important customers when 
defense spending ends. For then will begin the vast 
post-war construction program, much of which is al- 


ready planned. 








struction firms. 


Between them, these men do the specifying, ap- 


proving and purchasing of all products used on de- 


fense construction projects. 


These are the men who use Engineering News- 
Record and Construction Methods. . 
columns to keep their construction “know-how” up 


to date, the advertising pages to sharpen their buy- 


ing skill! 


Paid subscribers to these magazines staff more than 


/ 
/ 


95% of all engineered construction projects of $500,- 


000 or over. (This figure is based on actual subscribe 


checks of government and private staff engineers, and 


. the editorial 


contractors on jobs on which contracts are awarded.) 
Thus Engineering News-Record and Construction 
Methods give you quick contact with more than 75% 


of all construction work today . . . $814 billions for 


1942 by SPAB estimates. 


HERE'S SOME MATERIAL THAT MAY HELP YOU SOLVE CURRENT PROBLEMS 


During the past two years we've in- 
terviewed hundreds of our readers. We 
did this to find out what they wanted 
to know about construction products. 
We sent out hundreds of reports based 
on these interviews: 

Here’s what agencies and advertisers 


ire saying about them: 


= ee ee ee ee 
} A. E. Paxton, Manager 
s MAIL TH 1S COUP ON T ODAY | Engineering ieaetnaaes and Construction Methods, 

... And ask for your FREE copies of the following: 


onstruction Men Tell What They Want to Know About Equipment" — a booklet de- 
ed to copy suggestions, practical aids in planning campaigns. 


onstruction Men Tell What They Want to Know About Building Products’’ — sug- 
tions from construction men on how you can sell them, and on what to say in 
it advertising if you’re oversold. (Now in preparation — reserve your copy now:) 


st-War Planning” —a report on what's going to happen to construction after 


war. 


ehind the SPAB Headlines" — what priorities will mean to construction in 1942, 


The Secretary of an equipment manufacturer: 
“... have found innumerable suggestions and 
information that will bear directly on the qual- 
ity of our own advertising.” 


The Advertising Manager of an equipment 
manufacturer: ‘“‘We heartily subscribe to this 
idea and are endeavoring to build our ads 
around it.” 


The Secretary of an advertising agency: “ .. 
in my opinion one of the most useful contribu- 


Address 


Company 


tions yet made to industrial advertising.” 


The President of an advertising agency: “We 
are using it as a guide in the preparation of 
all our industrial advertising. Can you send me 
eight more copies?” 

Free, copies of these reports are avail- 
able on request. They’re designed to 
help manufacturers get the maximum 
return from their advertising. 


330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me without charge: 


[| Construction Men Tell What They Want to Know About Equipme 


a Construction Men Tell What They Want to Know About Buildi 
Materials (Now in preparation) 


a Post-War Planning 
[_}] Behind the SPAB Headlines 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee 














‘This 3-Second Demonstration 


SHOWS AM UPSON QUALITY THAT 
MEANS CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


REPUBLIC Zyscxn Quahy 


HEADED AND THREADED PRODUCTS 





. not a job for Monday morning 


remembered we were collecting such 
ads. So we went back and learned 
that tolerance in the diameter of 
girls’ stockings is measured in inches, 
in engine bearing diameters in frac- 
tions of one thousandths of an inch. 
This led to a discussion of bearings, 
but how many ever got that far? 

Well, you get the idea. 

When you adopt “consumer tech- 
nique,” build your sales story info the 
situations, don’t Jang it from them 


(by the neck)! 


Winners 


“Remember the last time you went 
through a foundry cleaning room 
while it was running full blast, and 
how glad you were to get out again? 
The hand snagging operations you saw 
~and avoided as much as possible— 
are just as disagreeable as they look; 


and expensive, too. 


“Removing the flash formed during 
iw elding operation by the usual snag 
ging operation is just as bad. A man- 
ufacturer of generators solved the 
problem of removing the weld flash 
on generator frames by broaching it 
off on a Cincinnati No. 5-42 Single 
Ram Vertical Hydro-Broach Machine. 
The job is cleaner, more uniform, bet- 
ter finish, and it requires only 6'% 
seconds per piece (S70 per hour).” 
That's good easy-reading copy, 
produced for The Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Company by 
Henry Dods of the advertising 
department. 

We're duck soup (as most folks 
are) for ghosts. So we like (and we 


bet most folks do, too) Ken ffel Cc 


84 


Esser Company’s ghost ad. K&E has 
a tracing cloth that “holds erasure 
scars at a minimum—that won’t show 
water marks or perspiration stains,” 
so that you “can have clean tracings, 
in pencil or ink, free from these untidy 
‘ghosts’ that reproduce on blueprints.” 
Headline is “Defy Erasure-Ghosts 
with this new tracing cloth,” and 
copy proceeds to explain how Phoenix 
is ghost-proofed. Three little thumb- 
nails, carrying out the “ghost” theme, 
provide further testimony. (Please 
permit us the following gag.) Ghost- 
writer: Philip E. Wilcox, direc- 
tor of public relations, Keuffel & 
Esser Company. 

We hope the “Tell-All ad-of-the- 
Month” is reproduced big enough for 
you to read it through. Facfs like 


l: xclusive Identification 








HOOVER fhe St siatocvat of SHeartages 
. some meaty reasons for buying 


Container Corporation of America 
provides—written the way J. T. 
“Bud” Sellers, N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., Philadelphia, writes 
them—are what buyers like to 
read. 

Writing an ad to a dealer on the 
subject of nuts and bolts and making 
your enthusiasm read real—is a job 
we'd hate to tackle on a Monday 
morning. We think James C. 
Clawson and Waldo Stalder, 
Meldrum and Fewsmith, Inc., 
Cleveland, did a fine job for 
Republic Steel Company with their 
“This 3-Second Demonstration Shows 
an Upson Quality that Means Cus- 
tomer Satisfaction: 


“This simple Wrench-Fit demonstration 
is one reason why Republic Upson Quality 





Nuts and Bolts sell faster, build busines 
When you stock Upson Quality Product 
you can show customers how their straigt 
sided, sharp-cornered nuts and bolt head 
fit wrenches snugly — prevent slippag: 
skinned knuckles. You can demonstrat 
their accuracy to size in diameter ar 
length to fit their purpose. You can poir 
to their sharp, clean strong threads tl 

make nuts fit bolts uniformly—easily tur: 
ing up to a firm grip. You can menti 

their toughness that stands heavy wren 

ing without breakage. That's why Ups 

Quality Bolts and Nuts build custom: 


satisfaction, more business.” 

Boost-of-the-Month to Hoove: 
Ball and Bearing Company for 
nourishing its already distinguished 
layouts with some meaty reasons for 
buying. Copy starts off with a fact 
“Hoover Ball Bearings are the only 
ball bearings with Honed Raceways.’ 
The next statement announces that 
the honing is by a new patented proc 
ess. The result is smoothness hereto 
fore possessed only by costly laboratory 
samples, yet their construction is so 
economical it permits use on commer 
cial products. There’s a closeup il 
lustration showing how the “Honed 
Raceways maintain the maximum area 
of contact in support of the load.” 
The exclusiveness of this feature is 
reiterated in closing copy and again 
in the slogan, “Honed Raceways 
an Exclusive Hoover Feature.” At 
last—a reason why Hoover may be 
called “The Aristocrat of Bearings.” 
Congratulations to Wilferd 
Peterson, The Jaqua Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Boo-of-the-Month— if the boo fits, 
put it on. 

THE Copy CHASERS. 


ACP Reélects Peters President 


H. H. Peters, Dallas, Texas, was reélect 
ed president of the Associated Constru 
tion Publications at their third annu 
meeting Nov. 7 and 8 in Chicago. H.R 
Swartz, Boston, Mass., was made vi 
president, and Elbert E. Smith, Kans 
City, Mo., became secretary-treasurer 

Clinics on the problems of regional « 
struction papers were held both days wit 
the first afternoon and evening devoted t 
messages from six advertising manage 
and agency men. Reports from the sp 
men present indicated that nearly all 
the heavy equipment manufacturers 
planning to maintain advertising progr 
at about the same level as in 1941 


G-E Advertising Personnel Changes 


H. E. Merrill, formerly advertising n 
ager construction materials division, G¢ 
eral Electric Company, Bridgeport, Cor 
has been appointed to the new post 
product promotion manager, where he w 
have the immediate responsibility for t 
sales development of fluorescent devi 
for both the accessory equipment and t 
wiring devices sales sections 

Andrew Doremus, formerly assistant 
Mr. Merrill, has been appointed constr 
tion materials advertising manager 
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@ Work on clients’ house mag- 
wines requires Close knowledge 
of clients’ products, activities, 
ideals. T. J. Maloney, Inc., 
create and produce house or- 
gans for several clients. 


House Orga nS 


For Sherwin- 
Williams Mas- 
ter Painter Di- 
vision, T. J. 
Maloney, Inc., 
produces 
‘Painter 
News.” Pocket a 
size, informal, down-to-earth, it 
results in a consistently fine mail 





re Spt mse 





Sherwin-Williams, we 
produce this horizontal industrial 
house organ. Its initial success has 
grown with each succeeding issue. 


Also for 











house organ has 
many as 1,600 inquiries 


This Thiokol 


drawn a 





from one edition mailed to 15,000 
Prospects and customers. No job 
done by T. J. Maloney, Inc. has a 
finer re d 

Le: Us Tell More! 


W< have told as much 
about us as this space 
pernits. We would 
like to tell you more. 
If « hat we tell you fits 





if ith your scheme 
of ‘oings and yours 
Wit ours—we’ll both 





prot. You'll find the 
us coupon at right. 








* T. J. Maloney, Inc. 


| @ Among T. J. Maloney, Inc., in- 

dustrial accounts you will find: The 
| World’s largest manufacturer of 
paints and varnishes—The Sherwin- 
| Williams Company; One of the 
| largest manufacturers of synthetic 
| resins—The Resinous Products & 
Chemical Company ; One of Amer- 
ica’s largest chemical manufactur- 
ers—Ro6hm & Haas Company ; The 
largest independent manufacturer 
of incandescent lamps — Wabash 
Appliance Corporation; And of 
photolamps — Wabash Photolamp 
Corporation ; The largest manufac- 





turer of carbon dioxide fire extin- 
guishing equipment—W alter Kidde 
& Company; Pioneer manufactur- 
ers of synthetic rubber — Thiokol 
Corporation; The largest lumber 
company in the World — Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Company ; One of the 
| leading cleaning compound manu- 
| facturers in the hotel and restaurant 
| field—Economics Laboratory, Inc. 


There are 24 of us. Our average 
executive's age is 33—not too old 
. . . Mot too young. Our experience 
is varied ; we are versatile ; we work 
well together—all vital factors in 
successful agency operation. Most 
importantly, we ‘“‘work well to- 
gether” with our clients. 





Here we are: 





T. J. Maloney, President 
SPECIFIC EXPERIENCE: In the fields 
of design and engineering, industrial 
finishing, plastics, chemicals, maga- 
zine and book publishing. 

T. F. Harragan 
Account Executive, Copywriter 
SPECIFIC EXPERIENCE: In the fields 
of publishing, plastics, chemicals, 
synthetic rubber. 


never done anything else! 





ness Papers.” 





6“ HE BUSINESS PAPER reader wants to know. He 
wants to know all. That is the only reason he 
reads business papers.” So says “Associated Busi- 


“Tell All” has been our creed ... our theme song... 
ever since T. J. Maloney, Inc. opened for business 
seven years ago. In the creation of our clients’ business 
paper advertisements we have kept these facts always 
in mind: The man who buys for his business must know 
all about the product he’s buying. He will not buy until 
he does know all about it. He will not waste time on 
an advertisement that does not tell him all about it. 

That is why T. J. Maloney-created advertising of all 
kinds, directed to the business, industrial, trade and 
technical fields, ‘“Tells All.” 








E. R. Lasher, Art Director 
SPECIFIC EXPERIENCE: Layout and 
illustration, typography, production 
of books, brochures, magazines. 


G. A. Donham, Copy Chief 
SPECIFIC EXPERIENCE: In the fields 
of photography, rubber, paint and 
color, food, lighting, building, glass- 
ware, gasoline and oil. 


C. A. Roeder, Production Mar. 
SPECIFIC EXPERIENCE: Layout, illus- 
tration, air brush work, retouching, 
printing, engraving, production. 


J. F. Gilday 
Account Executive, Copywriter 
SPECIFIC EXPERIENCE: In the fields 
of transportation, cost engineering, 
merchandising, distribution, retail 
store management, lighting. 


C.L. Lemperly, Outdoor Adv. Mgr. 
SPECIFIC EXPERIENCE: Research, out- 
door advertising. 


A. L. Gibbons, Space Buyer 
SPECIFIC EXPERIENCE: With media 
in the fields of cosmetics, drugs, 


lighting, food, paint, plastics, photo- 
graphic equipment. 


F. E. Brill, Head of Publicity 
SPECIFIC EXPERIENCE: In the fields 
of plastics, packaging, paint, color, 
interior decoration, architecture, 
building, fire protection, photogra- 


phy, graphic arts. 


Cuyler Stevens 
Account Executive, Copywriter 
SPECIFIC EXPERIENCE: In the fields 
of selling, retailing, security and in- 
vestment, insurance, personal fin- 
ance, fire prevention. 


G. F. Haller, Office Manager; 
H. B. Wilcox, Art; W. B. Cormier, 
Art; W. B. Chevallier, Art; J. L. 
Terraciano, Art; R. T. Glassma- 
cher, Production; J. J. Cregan, 
Production; H. A. Mulvena, Pro- 
duction; J. E. Side, Assistant; 
Mary Bradley, Secretary to the 
President; Josephine L. Chilling- 
worth, Secretary; Margaret Clark, 
Secretary; Helen Cleaver, Secre- 
tary; Evelyn V. Olsen, Reception- 
ist; Grace N. Doonan, Billing. 


‘T. J. Maloney, Inc. 


ADVERTISING 


> ’ 


Gentlemen: You've told a lot, 
but not enough for me. I'd like 


to hear more about you and 


your work. Let's talk it over! 


J. MALONEY, INC., 


MERCHANDISING 


Narre 
Address 
City 


Compan) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


122 East 42nd Street, New York City, New York 


7 ttle 


State 


































































[CONTINUED FROM Pace 44] 


Trends 


own observations abroad, that they 
would be required sooner or later to 
multiply their production many fold. 
They were ready to expand long ago. 
Only the delays in Washington pre- 
vented an earlier start, but today the 
industry is geared up for a stupendous 
undertaking. The peak has by no 
means been reached. January, 1942, 
should show the first real results of 
expansion, but the actual peak, based 








on present orders and requirements, 
will not be reached before the end of 
1942 and probably later. 

Of the approximately $56,000,- 
000,000 appropriated and authorized 
by Congress to date for defense (in- 
cluding all lend-lease funds), about 
$12,000,000,000 is for airplanes, en- 
gines, propellers and parts. Thus the 
aircraft industry has the burden of 
producing twenty per cent of the 
over-all national defense needs. Larg- 
est backlog in the industry is Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, with almost $1,- 
000,000,000 in orders. Those who 


for OSTRICHES only 


Some manufacturers — like the well-known ostrich — have 
closed their eyes to the fact that sheet metal workers sell, in- 
stall and service the majority of all warm air heating and con- 
ditioning plants, in addition to buying large quantities of sheet 
metal working supplies and machinery. Are you overlooking 
this market? If so, write today for the facts on Sheet Metal 
Worker's 7,000 paid subscribers as a market for your product. 


GET THE FACTS ON THE SHEET METAL MARKET 


SHEET METAL WORKER 


45 WEST 45th STREET — NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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doubt that the automobile industry 
playing a major part in aircraft pro 
duction can well ponder the fact that 
Ford Motor Company has the seconc 
highest aircraft backlog of approxi 
mately $900,000,000. There are four 
teen companies with backlogs greate: 
than the total industry backlog of 
three or four years ago. 

Despite the vast backlogs, however 
the industry has little reason to be 
over-joyous about the future. Th 
government’s labor policy (or lack of 
policy) has delayed productien, threat 
ens efficiency, and is increasing costs 
out of reasonable proportion. In 
Congress, Rep. Carl Vinson is about 
to open hearings (Dec. 1) on his seven 
per cent profit limitation bill which 
would be ruinous if passed in_ its 
present form. Competent industry 
sources indicate that the bulk of the 
industry could make no more than 
two per cent profit under this bill, 
and many would end up in the red, be 
cause out of the so-called “profits” 
must come all taxes and many other 
costs not allowed in government con 
tracts. The industry is beset by in 
vestigations, red tape, and unfair 
charges. Profits will indeed be slim, 
with or without any additional legis 
lation. 

Air transportation has taken some 
what of a back seat in comparison 
with the manufacturers, although 
business has been at all-time highs and 
will continue so. After being pushed 
around by Washington, the airlines 
now have hopes of getting new equip 
ment starting in June, 1942. Safety 
standards have not let down, but re 
taining competent and trained person 
nel has been one of the transport in 
dustry’s biggest problems. All com 
panies are planning now for post-wa 
expansion. 

Civil aviation has shown relatively 
great but unpublicized gains which ar 
indicative of what will come after the 
war. Civil airplanes increased from 
10,091 to 23,496 between Oct. | 
1938 and Oct. 1, 1941. Civil pilot: 
of all kinds increased in number fron 
21,524 to 91,422 during the sam 
three-year period. Much of this gai 
can be attributed to civil pilot train 
ing. 

Perhaps one of the most significant 
aeronautical trends is the rise of the 
Mid-west as an important area fo 
aircraft production and this is not al 
traceable to Detroit’s new position 
Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma 
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Keep Introducing Yourself to 


the 


There’s no other way to do it, if you are going to be known by them, and 
remembered by your old contacts, when buying time comes. 

Men you know are moving so rapidly from one position to another . . newcomers 
are entering organizations so generally . . it’s just impossible to get around to 
all of them personally. 

That's why we recommend that you commission AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES to 
help you. It reaches these men twice every month, on their invitation. It's 
welcomed, and through your advertising message it can keep on re-introducing 


you to your old friends and to these newcomers. 


A CHILTON Publication 
® 
AUTOMOTIVE TH Ghestaus ane 56th Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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and Texas all have very substantial 
backlogs which is something new for 
this area with the single exception of 
Wichita, Kan., which has always been 
a manufacturing center for airplanes. 
The Midwest now ranks in importance 
with Los Angeles and the East Coast 


in aircraft backlogs. 


Those who doubt that this country 
is building up an aircraft production 
rate unprecedented (and unattainable 
by any European power) have only 
to visit the major production centers. 
Everything is being pyramided. By 
1944, if the present rate continues and 
all new plants get into full-scale pro- 
duction, this nation will have hundreds 
of thousands of the world’s finest air- 
planes. The 50,000-plane-per-year 
goal which the President mentioned in 
May, 1940, is rapidly becoming a re- 
ality —Wayne W. 


American Aviation and American Avi- 


ParrisH, Editor, 


ation Daily. 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 34] 


Problems 


and the minimum and desired amounts 
of each classification. This plan per- 
mits an executive to check require- 
ments with the past year and, de- 
pending upon his general over-all 
judgment, he may give you a desired 
figure on many of the items with an 
occasional check in the minimum col- 
umn when otherwise that item might 
be eliminated. 

3. After the minimum summary, 
include a similar but complete budget 
by publications and include separately 
every other item that makes up your 
bud get. 

4. Follow this budget with a state- 
ment of additional magazines, proj- 
ects or publications, indicating costs, 
etc., so that management will know 
what you would like to do next if the 


money were made available. 





an 


5,500 








; ; 5; m o&. 





IN CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
IN COVERAGE 

IN ADVERTISING 

(CCA) 


DISTRIBUTION 
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§. Include, if you are able to do 
so, a time chart showing when the 
different advertisements, publications, 
letters, etc., will be sent out in order 
to give management a picture of you: 
coverage for the year. 

6. Next include the background 
figures to substantiate your selections 
This mate 


magazines, 


as to publications, etc. 


rial will include under 
total circulation, paid circulation, cir- 
culation of value to your company 
from a geographic, industry, and po- 
sition standpoint; total circulation of 
particular value to you; cost per thou 
sand on a total circulation basis and 
on your own circulation. Give de- 
tailed descriptions of them and out- 
lines of type of catalogs, booklets, 
direct mail, etc., that you are plan- 
ning to prepare. 


Bind all this 


book form and present it with an 


material nicely in 
accompanying note to management. 
It is also well to provide additional 
copies if more than one executive is 
to review the material. 


Short vs. Long-Time 
Subscriptions 


and “B” have com- 
Magazine “A” 


Magazines “A” 
parative circulations. 
has mostly one-year subscriptions, 
while magazine “B” boasts a large 
number of three-year subscriptions. 
Other things being equal, which cir- 
culation do you consider the more 
valuable? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

If the renewal percentage were the 
same, we would consider the maga- 
zine to have a little better rating on 
a one-year subscription basis than a 
longer term. If a publisher can lay 
himself open to the loss of a subscrip- 
tion every year and still maintain a 
good percentage of renewal, he is in 
a strong position. 

Although you do not bring up the 
question, most publishers who have 
renewed subscriptions for longer than 
one year are making special induce- 
ments at a lower rate for the extra 


period. 


Grimm Switches 


W. K. Grimm, formerly account execu 
tive, Ferry-Hanly Company, Chicago, has 
been made vice-president, Spencer W 
Curtiss, Inc., with headquarters in_ its 


Chicago office 


McCann-Erickson Adds Engineers 


Ford, Bacon & Davis, New York, indus 
trial engineers, have appointed McCann 
Erickson, New York, to direct their ad 


vertising 
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Year-End ‘‘Review 
jvertisement”’ on 
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_~The Ideal Medium 


for Your Textile Industry Message 
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, i *i X TILE WORLD alone does the balanced pub- in the Middle Atlantic states; strong wherever there 


are worthwhile textile mills . . . the kind of mills you 


lishing job required by the textile industry 
want to contact. 


from every angle. We cannot emphasize this point 
too strongly, for it is this balanced publishing job —¢__ From the ADVERTISING angle, Textile World does 
which accounts for Textile World’s leadership. the same “balanced” job, bringing to its readers adver- 
tising of every conceivable type of product or service 
a. From the EDITORIAL angle, Textile World is planned required in the day’s work; and in sufficient quantity to 
and balanced to help textile mill men in every branch satisfy the shopping needs of its readers. 
and division of the industry: cotton, wool, silk, and 
rayon; spinning, weaving, knitting, bleaching, dyeing This, as you know, has been Textile World's pub- 
and finishing. And Textile World alone is manned to lishing policy over the years. This will continue to 
do this balanced job with its staff of editors in the home he Textile World's publishing policy. The policy 
office and its regional editors in textile centers and in wid. “lt combs on ctl Ge: Ween en 


Washington. ; 
natural nucleus for any advertis- 
b. From the CIRCULATION angle, Textile World pene- ing campaign you may at any 
trates into the key plants of the industry, regardless of time put into operation in the 


location, or type of product manufactured and natur- 
ally attracts to its subscription list the responsible mem- 
bers of both the executive and operating divisions of 
the “industry. As the map below illustrates, Textile 
World’s circulation (now at the highest point in its 
history) is balanced to the buying power of the industry - 
—strong in New England; strong in the South; strong control _ gA900" 


important textile industry. 





According to the 1939 U.S. Census of 
Manufactures, there are 6,193 textile 





The Textile South has 1,220 mills; 
Producing $1,229,316,883 worth 
of textiles . . . and hos 3,853 
Textile World Subscribers. 


mills; employing 1,165,384 men and 
women; producing $4,182,119,868 
worth of textiles . . . but, of course, 








all these figures have increased con- 





iderably since the beginning of the 





National Defense Program. 


s Textile @ World 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 





























































Mr. E. A. Phoenix of Johns-Man- 
ville, says: 


“The Civil Engineer is a vital factor in 
the specification and purchase of water 
and sewer lines. Since we believe that 
these men read CIVIL ENGINEERING 
we use its pages to carry our story on 
Transite Pipe directly to them.” 


Whether they are designers, build- 
ers, or maintenance engineers, 
Civil Engineers control the buying 
of all products in all branches of 
construction. 

If you sell in these markets, then 
let the Civil Engineer read your 
message in the pages of his own 
publication. 






The 2 
CIVIL 
ENGINEER 





33 West 39th Street @ New York, WN. Y. 


SEE MARKET DATA BOOK ~ PAGE 166 
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Front and back of a Field Report obtained by LeTourneau field engineers or advertising men. 


With the aid of these data and photographs, 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 25] 


Planning Field Trips 


fits in better with the footage we get 
from commercial photographers, prac- 
tically all of the latter being 35-mm. 

Light meters, we think, are abso- 
lute essentials to good field trip stills 


and movies. 


One, Two or Three Men? 


In previous years, we've sent the 


men out in pairs. This has two dis- 


tinct advantages: 
1. It reduces the cost of taking 
field trips—one car instead of two, 


double rooms instead of single rates, 
etc. 

2. It spreads field trip duties and 
thus gives each man a better oppor- 
tunity to observe equipment applica- 
tions. 

This year, we experimented with 
convinced, 
when movies are to be taken, that 
this is the best number. With a three- 
one obtains the job data, 
another takes stills, and the third 
shoots the With only one 
there is considerable 


three-man crew and are 


man crew, 


movies. 
or two, contu- 


sion shifting from still camera to 
movies to job dope, resulting in missed 
shots, incomplete time studies, and 
insufhcient job information. If you 
are taking only stills, two men seem 
to be all right, but have them organ- 
ize the division of work before they 
start on the trip. It will pay in bet- 


ter results. 


Take Plenty of Time on the Job 


In the past, we were inclined to 


the advertising department does its work 


number of 
Result: the 


field 
jobs and area 


judge trips by the 
covered. 


boys hurried too much, didn’t always 


get sufficient data, spent too much 
time traveling. 
This year we cut down the terri- 


tories to be covered, and tried to plan 
the trips so most of the good hours 
for taking pictures could be spent on 
the job. Thus the boys weren’t so 
hurried, had time to obtain data, make 
“chew the fat” with 
They got 
a better picture of construction prob- 
lems and how LeTourneau equipment 
From now on we're 


time studies, and 
contractors and operators. 


helps solve them. 
definitely committed to shorter trips 
with more time on the job. 

The average LeTourneau field trip 
this summer covered ten to twelve 
days, between 2,000 and 2,500 miles, 
four to six dealers, three to four 
states, and fifteen to twenty jobs. 


Report to Management 

When the field trippers get back to 
the office, pictures are developed as 
soon as possible. Then they are pasted 
in a large looseleaf binder together 
with the corresponding Job Report 
sheets and a report covering any other 
pertinent information picked up on 
the trip. This book is routed to the 
general manager, sales manager, serv- 
ice manager, and other interested per- 
sons. It shows management what we 


have done, gives the various inter- 
ested persons an opportunity to make 
criticisms or ask questions while the 
field trip is fresh in the mind. Criti- 
cisms and questions help us plan for 


the next year’s field trip. 
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Plymouth Cordage Company uses this inter- 
esting page to tell dealers and users that in 
order to conserve the supply of Manila fiber 
the government has set a standard for an 
emergency grade of rope and that a booklet 
is available telling where it must be adopted 
and where the old type may still be used 


14.3°/, Advertising Increase 
In November Issues 
@ BUSINESS PAPER advertising 


continues to run strong as the year 
nears its end with November issues 
carrying 14.3 per cent more business 
this year than last and total space for 
the eleven months 13.5 per cent 
greater than in the 1940 period. These 
figures are based on reports of 113 
publications listed in the accompany- 
ing tabulation. 

Total business in eighty-three in- 
dustrial papers was 16.7 per cent ahead 
of November, 1940, issues, bringing 
the increase for the period to date up 
to 15.6 per cent as compared with a 
year ago. 

Nineteen papers in the trade group 
carried six per cent more business in 
November issues this year than last, 
but the gain for the eleven months 
vas only 1.7 per cent. 

November business in the eleven class 
»apers was up 2.4 per cent over simi- 

r issues last year, bringing the in- 

ease for the eleven months up to 

fteen per cent. 

In the tabulation last month, Octo- 

rt figures for The Iron Age should 

ive indicated inclusion of special is- 
es and classified advertising. 





vans in the Army 


Albert C. Evans, sales promotion de- 
rtment, York Ice Machinery Corpora- 
n, York, Pa., is now serving in the 
o- 





OPM Aids Wooden Container 
Manufacturers 


In order to promote the substitution of 
wooden containers for other types using a 
sizable amount of vital materials, the Office 
of Production Management has granted to 
manufacturers of paperboard containers, 
wooden barrels and kegs, and other con- 
tainers made from sawed lumber, veneer, 
or plywood, priority assistance in the form 
of an A-5 preference rating for deliveries 
of ferrous material except wire, where the 
rating is A-8. This aid is expected to en- 
able producers to obtain necessary sup- 
plies of nails, saws, knives, and other tools. 

To win the preference rating, a pro- 
ducer must sign an acceptance of the order 
and file it with OPM'’s priorities division, 
and furnish an unsigned copy to each of 
the suppliers with whom he has placed a 





rican 
C é 


_=@ — 


purchase order for ferrous material. The 
supplier, in turn, may make use of the 
order to obtain his own materials. 


Birmingham to Rawlplug 

Paul Birmingham, with McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company for fourteen years as 
an executive in the field circulation de- 
partment, has resigned to become Michi- 
gan state distributor for the Rawlplug 
Company of New York, with headquarters 
in Detroit. 


Tyson Adds Lyddon & Co. 


O. S. Tyson & Company, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed to handle the 
advertising account of Lyddon & Com- 
pany (America), Inc., exporters of Amer- 
ican wood pulp. 








@ News—of the aviation industry, for the aviation industry! 
News—presented in a fashion that’s as timely, terse, and factual 


as the events reported! 


of America’s key defense industries! 


News—delivered to the key figures in one 


That’s half the job 


AMERICAN AVIATION is doing for its alert, active, vitally 


interested readers. 


The other half of its job is done with your cooperation. 


It will 


carry all-important advertising of your product to these same im- 
portant men at the same time. It is already doing double-duty of 
this sort for the leading advertisers in the industry. If your sales 
success depends upon reaching the men in the aviation industry 
who are its real buying factors, your sales message belongs in 
AMERICAN AVIATION—the news-magazine for aviation execu- 
tives that’s making news for aviation advertisers! 


American Aviation Associates rounds out its service to the 


industry with two other publications. 


“American Aviation 


Daily” is an informed, up-to-the-minute daily news-letter from 
Washington on every phase of aviation. The “American Avia- 
tion Directory,” appearing semi-annually, is recognized as the 
most complete directory of the industry. 
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ADVERTISING 


Qinsts: 








Wherever Metal Products 
Are Finished 


Factory executives look to METAL 
FINISHING for the latest develop- 
ments in the preparation, electroplat- 
ing and coating of all metals as well 
as for a source of equipment and sup- 
plies for these operations. 


The oldest paper in its field, the 
authority, the only one with all A.B.C. 
mail secured circulation and A.B.P. 
membership 


For information write 
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Industrial 
expositions 








Dec. 1-6. 18th Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 
York. Charles F. Roth, Grand Central 
Palace, New York 

Dec. 3-5. New England Ice Association, 
Somerset Hotel, Boston. 477 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston 

Dec. 6-12. National Motor Truck Show, 
Philadelphia. 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York. 

Dec. 8-10. Southwestern Ice Manufactur- 
ers Association, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas 
202 Cotton Exchange Bldg., Dallas. 


1942 
Jan. 7-8. Associated General Contractors 
of America, Central Branch, Fort 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines. 305 
Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines. 
Jan. 7-11. All-American Aircraft Exhibit, 
Miami. 807 Biscayne Bldg., Miami 
Jan. 12-14. Institute of Radio Engineers, 
New York 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 

Jan. 12-15. All-Industry Refrigeration & 
Air Conditioning (combined with Re- 
frigeration Service Engineers Society), 
Chicago 111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 


Jan. 12-16. Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, Detroit. 29 West 39th St., New 
York 

Jan. 20-22 Northwestern Lumbermens 


Association, Municipal Auditorium, Min- 
neapolis. 710 Foshay Tower, Minneap- 
olis. 

Jan. 20-22. Western Retail Implement & 
Hardware Association, Kansas City, Mo 
322 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City 

Jan. 26-29. American Society of Heating 
& Ventilating Engineers, Philadelphia 
51 Madison Ave., New York 

Jan. 26-30. International Heating & Ven- 
tilating Exposition, Philadelphia. Grand 
Central Palace, New York 

Jan. 26-30. Automotive Accessories Mfrs 
Association, New York 1342 Brown 
St., Philadelphia 

Jan. 26-30. Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association, Chicago Lock Box 
430, Battle Creek, Mich 

Feb. 2-4. National Crushed Stone Asso 
ciation, Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati. 1735 14th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, ma C 

Feb. 2-4. United Roofing Contractors As- 
sociation, New York. 168 East 89th St., 
New York 

Feb. 15. National School Supplies & 
Equipment Association, Chicago. Rm. 
307, Shop Section, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago 

Feb. 16-19. National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation of the U. S., Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 220 E. 4ind St., 
New York. 

Feb. 16-19. Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, Commodore 
Hotel, New York 122 42nd St., 
New York. 

Feb. 23-28. Automotive Service Indus- 
tries Show, Atlantic City, N. J. 110 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 

Feb. 23-28. Motor and Equipment Whole- 
salers Association, Atlantic City. 1125 
Columbia St., San Diego, Calf. 

Feb. 24-27. 39th Annual Western Trac- 
tor & Power Farm Equipment Show, 
Wichita, Kansas. Fred G. Wieland, 
Wichita. 
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Mar. 23-24. Tanners Council of Ameri 


(spring), New York. 100 Gold St 


New York. 

Apr. 14-17. Packaging Exposition ar 
Conference, Hotel Astor, New York 
American Management Association, 33 
W. 42nd St., New York. 

Apr. 20-24. American Foundrymen’'s A 
sociation, Cleveland. 222 W. Adan 
St., Chicago 

Apr. 20-24 American Association 
Petroleum Geologists, Denver. Box 979 
Tulsa, Okla 

Apr. 22-24. Petroleum Industry Electri 
cal Association, Washington-Youree 
Hotel, Shreveport. P.O. Box 2412 
Houston. 

Apr. 27-May 1. American Mining Cor 
gress-Coal Show, Cincinnati. 309 Mun 
sey Bldg., Washington, D. C 


May 4-8. National Premium Expositior 
Chicago 110 Merchandise Mart, Chi 
cago 


May 12-13. Illinois Telephone Associa 
tion, Pere Marquette Hotei, Peoria, II! 
516 E. Monroe St., Springfield, III 

May 18-25. International Petroleum Ex 
position, Tulsa. Wm. B. Way, Gen 
Mgr., Tulsa, Okla 

May 25-28. National Association of Pur 
chasing Agents, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
New York. 11 Park Place, New York 

June 3-5. Rocky Mountain Coal Mining 
Institute, Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City 
808 Equitable Bldg., Denver 

June 8-10. American Newspaper Publish 
ers Mechanical Conference, Chicago 
370 Lexington Ave., New York 

June 8-12. American Medical Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 535 No. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 

June 16-18. American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, Pant 
lind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 54 N 
Main St., Miamisburg, O. 

June 21-25. American Water Works As 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 22 
E. 40th St., New York 

June 22-25. National Association of Cost 
Accountants, Chicago 385 Madison 
Ave., New York 

June 22-25 National Association of 
Building Owners & Managers, Detroit 
134 South La Salle St., Chicago 

July 20-24. International Baby Chick Ex 
position, New Orleans. 3718 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo 

Aug. 3-6. Automobile Accessories Ex 
hibit, Chicago. 1455 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

Aug. 23-30 National Association of 
Power Engineers, New Orleans. Rm 
1717, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 

Sept. 14-16. Advertising Specialty Na 
tional Association, Chicago 1426 G 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 14-17. Track Supply Association 
Chicago. Rm. 2218, §9 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago. 

Sept. 16-18. National Industrial Advert 
tisers Association, Atlantic City, N 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 

Oct. 5-8. International Municipal Signa 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 8 East 
4ist St.. New York. 


Oct. 5-9. National Kestaurant Assoc 
tion, Chicago. 666 Lake Shore Driv 
Chicago. 

Oct. 5-9. National Safety Congress 


Exposition, Chicago. 20 N. Wack 
Drive, Chicago. 

Oct. 12-15. Mail Advertising Service A 
sociation-International, Baltimore. 1! 
Park Ave. Bldg., Detroit. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 5. National Exposition 
Power and Mechanical Engineeri: 
+ sar York. Grand Central Palace, N« 

Ork. 
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OLD AGE INSURANCE FOR PIPELINES 
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High attention value is built into this page 
by unusual outlining of the illustration and 
a broken line which carries the eye around 
to a spot featuring the product name 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 23] 


Cochrane's Direct Mail 


alone. Some direct mail pieces may 
cost many times more—one of ours 
cost $450 per 1,000. 

The initial cost of a mailing list 
and its maintenance are also factors 
that must be considered. With me- 
chanical systems, direct charges for 
material and labor for adding a name 
to the list come to 4c per name—and 
for removing a name, Ic. Cost of cut- 
ting a new name stencil, including 
the blank, is about 3c, plus Ic for 
filing time. On quantity cuttings we 
can secure cheaper service from the 
stencil manufacturer and have often 
availed ourselves of this service. These 
costs are generally absorbed in the 
overhead of the promotion department, 
but it is advantageous to recognize 
them occasionally as a separate item. 


Considerable cost is involved in 
assembling the sources of various lists, 
hecking, and other essential detail 
work. The effort, however, is well 
epaid, since it insures relatively ex- 
ensive material reaching the proper 
ndividuals while effectively excluding 
hose not interested in actually pur- 
hasing our product or service. 

Cost per contact has been cited by 
ithorities as averaging 10c. This fig- 
re has been checked by our own expe- 
ence in spite of variations of from 2c 
0 45c for individual pieces. Aver- 
ge cost for sixteen individual mail- 


ings to 21,918 prospects (in lists of 
from 186 to 3,000 names) have aver- 
aged only 9.5c per contact. 

Per inquiry costs, on material de- 
signed to produce requests for further 
information, vary over a much wider 
range. We feel that a multigraphed 
letter and reply card produce better 
results than a more expensive broad- 
side with the same card which may, 
however, do a good prestige building 
job. A printed self-mailer with reply 
card attached produces better results 
than a multigraphed letter. Experi- 
ences with your particular list and 





your own products should be charted 
for a guide. A _ half-dozen different 
mailings can give a pretty sound basis 
on which to forecast results. 


Add Silver Account 


The American Silver Producers Re- 
search Project has appointed Peterson & 
Kempner, Inc., New York, to handle its 
advertising campaign promoting the use 
of silver for industrial purposes. 


M. W. Davis to Suprex Gage 


Marvin W. Davis, formerly sales man- 
ager, Sheffield Gage Company, has joined 
Suprex Gage Company, Pleasant Ridge, 
Detroit, as sales manager. 
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Jam Cape Ann cradles the fishing fleet 
of Gloucester, with its fish racks, net stacks, and glue con- 


verters. 


Done originally on stone by Fitz Lane, this print is 
one of a series of century-old cities appearing on the covers 


of Dun’s Review. 


Gloucester has been distinguished for three centuries 
as the country’s great salt-fishing port, and for the hardihood, 
fortitude, and heroism of Gloucestermen who paid a heavy 
toll for the livelihood they dragged from the angry seas. 
Immortalized in Longfellow’s Wreck of the Hesperus and 
Kipling’s Captains Courageous, the spirit of Gloucester and 
Gloucestermen will always add meaning to our national 


shrines and customs. 


. 


A few copies of this print, matted for framing, are available; the publisher 
will send one upon request to executives writing on their business stationery. 


Dwn’s Review, 290 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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HEAT TREATING 
F ORGING 


Many excellent articles will ap- 
pear in the January issue of 
HEAT TREATING AND FORG- 
ING. Among those scheduled are 
“Recent Development in Forging 
Procedure’ by Waldemar Nau- 
joks; ‘"Ni-Carbing Process"’ by 
John Wyzalek: 
num and its Alloys’’ and others 


Forging Alumi- 


of equal interest and value. 
Your advertisement should ap- 
pear regularly in HEAT TREAT- 
ING AND FORGING, beginning 
with the January issue. 


Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield $1 Pittsburgh, Pa 














The January issue in addition to 
being the annual review number, 
will carry a complete write-up of 
the plant of the Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Ltd. Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, Canada. Whether 
or not your company furnished 
equipment or supplies to this 
plant, your advertisement in the 
January issue will get unusual at- 
tention because of the interest in 
this write-up of a Canadian steel 
plant. 


Closing date December 22. 


Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 

















N. LA. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrie! 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Baltimore Elects 
M. J. Donahue President 


M. J. Donahue, Anchor Post Fence Com- 


pany, Baltimore, was elected president of 
the Maryland In- 
dustrial Marketers & 
last month at the 
group's first meet- 
ing. The organiza- 
tion was formed in 
October and plans 
to afhliate with the 
National Industrial 
Advertisers Asso- 


ciation 





Other  ofhcers 
elected are: Vice- 
president, John F 
Apsey, Jr., adver 


tising manager, 


M. J. DONAHUE 
Black & Decker Mfg. Company, Tow- 


son, Md.; secretary, Thomas McDavid, 
Commercial Credit Company; and treas- 
urer, Mrs. R. F. Kennedy, Gathmann En- 
gineering Company In addition to the 
officers, the group has fourteen charter 
members 

E. K. Walsh, Baltimore sales manager, 
The American Can Company, addressed 
the initial meeting on “Selling a Product 
During a War Time Emergency.” 


Say Advertisers Should Get 
Same Discount as Agencies 


By more than two to one, industrial 
advertisers throughout the country believe 
that business paper publishers are not jus- 
tied in granting a fifteen per cent dis- 
count to advertising agencies purchasing 
space while refusing to grant such a dis- 
count to advertising departments of com- 
panies not employing an _ advertising 
agency, according to results of a survey 
revealed last month by the Industrial Ad- 
vertising Council of Pittsburgh. In mak- 
ing the announcement, Edmund D. Ken- 
nedy, president of the Pittsburgh chapter 
of the NIAA, emphasized that the Coun- 
cil has no quarrel with the advertising 
agency system and fully recognizes the 
important and constructive part played by 
good advertising agencies in the industrial 
advertising field. “Our resolution and ac- 
tion regarding the agency commission 
practice is simply aimed at this antique 
remuneration system which we believe 
does not fit into modern methods of doing 
business,” he pointed out 

In making the survey, 847 question- 
naires were mailed and 428 replies were 
received. Of those replying, 291 said they 
use agency service; 133 do not. The ques- 
tions and replies were as follows: 

1. Do you think that business or trade 
paper publishers are justified in granting 
a fifteen per cent discount to advertising 
agencies purchasing space, while refusing 
to grant such a discount to advertising de- 
partments of companies not employing an 
advertising agency? Yes, 136; No, 292 

2. Do you feel that such a practice is 
discriminatory? Yes, 291; No, 132. 
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3. If an increase in rates affected yo 
schedules, would ,you contract for sam 
amount of space? Yes, aos No, 159 
qualifying or probably, 6 

The survey was en in connecti 
with a resolution drawn and approved by 
the Council last spring, declaring the pres 
ent fifteen per cent agency commissior 
system unfair and unethical 


Northern California Starts 
"On-to-Atlantic-City” Drive 

An “On-To-Atlantic-Ctiy” movement t 
promote a representative delegation to tl 
1942 NIAA Convention has been initiated 
by the Industrial Marketers of Norther: 
California, inspired by the enthusiastic ré 
port on the Toronto Convention given 
its Nov. 13 meeting by the chapter's past 
president, Arthur F. King, publisher West 
ern Construction News. Mr. King stated 
that the major significance of the Toronto 
convention was the prestige it gave to the 
industrial advertising profession. “It was 
a significant forward step in placing indus 
trial advertising on the solid basis it de 
serves,” he declared. 

W. H. Wilde, The Me -Carty Company 
a newly appointed director of the San 
Francisco chapter, reported on the Pacifx 
Council AAAA convention recently held 
at Del Monte, Calif., asserting, ““The tons 
















e,the under signed, by, this token, desire 
twlexpress ox our appreciation for the ‘able F 
leadership E AA has enjoyed duri ed during) 

term of office as s President i940- 1941 
Inthe spirit of good fellowship, in which ch you 
have been an outstanding exponent we e salute "salute 
yu. as you! u fall in line ame Ong | the notables of of 
the Engineering Advertisers Association 
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An illuminated testimonial was presented to 
Frederic |. Lackens, advertising manager 
The Hays Corporation, Michigan City, Ind 
last month by members of the Engineering 
Advertisers Association in recognition © 
his service last year as president of the 
chapter. Illumination of the testimonial we 
done by L. J. Schanz, advertising manager 
Mercoid Corporation, secretary-treasurer 0° 
the chapter. The work is one of his hobbiec 
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f the convention was optimistic, while 
ecognizing that advertising faces a chal- 
enge and must be flexible to meet chang- 
ng conditions.” 


EAA Now Chicago 
Industrial Advertisers 


By action of a special meeting of active 
members, the name of Engineering Ad- 
ertisers Association was changed last 
month to Chicago Industrial Advertisers 
Association. The EAA was formed in 
1919 and its name was designed to indi- 
cate a group interested in the advertising 
f engineering products, which would in- 
clude machinery and industrial equipment. 

At the same meeting, the by-laws were 
hanged to permit a larger number of as- 
sociate members, so long as active members 
are in the majority, and hereafter matters 
of this kind may be voted on by mail. The 
fiscal year was changed to run from Sept. 
1 to Aug. 31, to coincide with the fiscal 
year of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association, with which the Chicago group 
is afhliated 


Staehle to Talk on 


New Advertising Trends 

A. M. Staehle, publisher, Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance, New York, 
will address the Chicago Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association (EAA), Dec. 8, on 
“The New Accents in Industrial Adver- 
tising.” Mr. Staehle’s message will be 
based on an exhaustive survey of thou- 
sands of pieces of business paper copy. 


Advertising Roundtable Elects 
R. D. Hawkins President 


R. D. Hawkins, marketing assistant to 
Phillip Ruprecht, Mc-Graw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company dis- 
trict manager at 
Detroit, and for- 
merly advertising 
manager, Hammond 
Machinery Builders, 
Kalamazoo, was 
elected president, 
Advertising Round- 
table of Southern 
Michigan, Albion, 
at the Oct. 30 meet- 
ing. Alan A. Bal- 
lantyne, advertising 
manager, Novo En- 
gine Company, Lan- 
sing, was elected 
vice-president. Keith 
Redner, advertising and assistant sales 
nanager, Battle Creek Bread Wrapping 
Machine Company, Battle Creek, and 
Harry J. Wilson, advertising manager, 
Sherer-Gillett Company, Marshall, Mich., 
vere reélected secretary-treasurer and edi- 

“Ramblings,” respectively. 

Life memberships were voted to C. D. 
Mavenport, advertising manager, Union 
teel Products Company, Albion, retiring 
resident, and Clark Clemens, advertising 
epartment, S. H. Camp Company, Jack- 

retiring member of the executive 
ard 

Bruce Morse, assistant to the vice-presi- 

nt, Square D Company, Detroit, spoke 

the subject, “A Practical Approach to 

ture Advertising Problems,” and a 

indtable discussion of sales and adver- 

ing followed. 





R. D. HAWKINS 


srewer at ‘Washington 
Major William A. Brewer, Brewer- 


Veeks Company, San Francisco, is now 


tioned at Washington, D. C. 


Census Legislation Still 

Before House Committee 

@ FOLLOWING testimony of Dr. 
Stuart A. Rice, assistant director of 
the Budget Bureau in charge of the 
statistical standards division, before 
the House Committee on the Census 
in which he advocated a change in the 
population census from a ten-year to 
a five-year basis, proceedings of the 
committee with reference to bill S. 
1627 were adjourned subject to call. 
Dr. Rice was requested to prepare 
figures showing how changes in the 


census program as proposed in the bill 
would affect costs. 

The National Industrial Advertisers 
Association opposed that portion of 
the bill which would change the Cen- 
sus of Manufactures from a biennial 
to a five-year basis. Representative 
Guy L. Moser, chairman of the House 
census committee, was quoted in The 
Chicago Tribune, Nov. 8, as not favor- 


ing the bill. 


Robers Leaves Donnelley 
Gene P. Robers has left The Lee Don- 
nelley a Cleveland agency, to join 


The Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland 








between 
the Present 


Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


ule for 1942. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING and its 
publisher, The A.S.M.E., have been func- 
tioning for over 60 years . . . on the basis 
of rendering a service which can be ac- 
complished only through associated effort. 





Membership Guarantees 
Reader Quality 





The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers 
29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Midwest Office: 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIL. 





T H E Future plant operation will be on a differ- 
ent basis . . after these billion dollar days 


CONTINUOUS fin. .0y nn ne wl hin 
L | N K dustrial picture. 


Who will they be? We believe they will 
be the young technically trained men. 


Those embryo engineers will go on, and 
and the up, faster than ever. And those of them 
FUTURE who are well informed on the broader 

and deeper economic phases of engineer- 

ing and industry will go up fastest. 


Helping them to become so informed, and prepared, is the job industry 
and the engineers of today have undertaken to do through The American 


It is a group effort. Over 7,000 potential engineers 
are being helped. They can be reached, as a group, 
only through MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


But you will reach more than these embryo engineers. You will also 
have the means of effective contact with some 16,000 other engineers 
and industrial executives, many of who occupy TOP positions, and 
many of whom are on the way to the top. 


Thus, you have in MECHANICAL ENGINEERING a continuous link 
between the present and the FUTURE. . forged out of the far-reaching 
cooperative activities carried on through the A.S.M.E. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING should be on your advertising sched- 











MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
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To select the right agency for the un- 
usual times ahead, you must interview 
@ group of those most likely able to 
serve you. Here are 6 reasons why we 
belong in that group: 


1. We offer the advantages of a small 
agency with a large-agency-trained 
staff. 2. Our principals have directed 
their own commercial businesses. 
3. We spend more time in the field 
than most ies. 4. Testing is a fun- 
damental with us—for greater adver- 
tising results. 56. We know how to use 
advertising to do many jobs (other 
than move merchandise). 6. We serve 
a diversified group of national ac- 
counts—from class to industrial, from 
package goods to service. 





Further facts in our new S-minute folder, ‘Business 
Men Handle My Advertising.’ Write for your copy. 





Advertising Agency Service 


110 East 42nd St., N. Y. * MUrray Hill 3-7426 





WHAT'S GOING ON? 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de- 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 


Write for Booklet No. 20. 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 

La Salle-Wacker Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 

BUSINESS PAPERS . FARM PAPERS 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 





COAL 

one of the Primary 
Defense Industries, 
is Definitely on the 
Upswing—Contact it 
| through its Accepted 
Medium— 


ii} CHICAGO—Manhattan Bidg. 


| img journal of the coal 












NEW YORK—Whitehall Bidg. | 


For more than SO years the lead- 
industry 
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millions of dollars’ 
business paper and general magazine space 
and produced and supervised car loads of 
direct mail. 
York or Boston with manufacturer selling 


AVAILABLE AFTER JANUARY 1 


Advertising manager with long experience 


copy writer, visualizer, supervisor of 
vertising departments. Has bought 
worth of newspaper, 


Prefer connection around New 


industry or agency handling industrial 
counts. Salary, $7,000. 


Box 219. Industrial Marketing, N. Y. C. 
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Books 


New editions of particular interest to 
advertising and marketing executives 








“Distribution Cost Analysis” 


“Distribution Cost Analysis” was writ- 
ten to provide a system of cost accounting 
for the function of distribution compar- 
able to that used for production. It pre- 
sents a general nrocedure of cost analysis 
covering almost every phase of the subject, 
a survey of the problem of locating waste 
in marketing, a series of chapters provid- 
ing a discussion of the practical uses of 
cost analysis, and a section devoted to the 
consideration of such criticisms as have 
been made of it Donald R. Longman, 
the author, is now marketing counsel! with 
the United States Rubber Company, and 
has taught accounting at the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce and at 
the University of Rochester. Published by 


Harper & Brothers, New York. Price, $4 
Schellenbach Joins Rickard 

Burton Schellenbach, formerly copy 
chief Horton-Noyes Company, Providence, 
has joined Rickard 
and Company, Inc., 
New York indus 


trial advertising 
agency, as vice-pres 
ident. During Mr 
Schellenbach’s ca 
reer, he has been a 
salesman, aerial 
photographer ; air 
line publicity man 
ager, newspaper 
togravure manager, 
publicity director of 


ro- 





Byrd Antartic Ex 
pedition ship, as H 

4 NBACH 
sistant and adver B. SCHELLENBAC 
tising manager of department stores, ad- 


and industrial 


vertising agency copy writer, 
advertising agency copy chief 


G-E to Increase 
Plastics Advertising 


Believing that suppliers have a duty to 
keep their customers informed on new 
developments and to help them solve the 
many new problems caused by the emer- 
gency, the plastics department of General 
Electric Company is greatly increasing its 
advertising program for 1942 

“Plastics is a fast-moving business,” de- 
clared Donald S$. McKenzie, man- 
ager of the department in making the an- 
nouncement, “and we are still on the way 
to greater advancement. We do not in- 
tend to sit back and rest on our laurels 
even though we are aware that business 
is good. We are confident that plastics 
will continue to progress and we intend 
to reflect that confidence to manufactur- 
ing industries through advertising.” 

The program will be devoted to the 
promotion of plastics for industrial uses. 
Most of the insertions will be full pages 
and the media selected to carry the cam- 
paign include Business Week, Electrical 
Manufacturing, Electronics, Industrial 
Equipment News, Lighting and Lamps 
Machine Design, Magazine of Light, Mod- 
Plastics, and New Equipment Digest 


sales 
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Copperweld Steel Company ties into the 
copper restriction order by advocating care 
in use of copper and shows how its product 
may be utilized effectively where wire made 
of full copper has been employed heretofore 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 


Defense Trains 


obtained. A 
full-time engineer has been employed 


of defense work was 
and production and time study facili- 
ties are being set up. A catalog of 
the production facilities of the fifty 
companies was prepared and sent to 
all offices 
and to all prime defense contractors. 
The book hundred 
pages and has a plastic binding. Ef- 
forts of this nature are being encour- 
aged by the Contract Distribution Di- 


government procurement 


includes several 


vision. 


Ivey & Ellington Add 
Anaconda Subsidiaries 


The American Brass Company, Water 
bury, Conn., and Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company, New York (subsidiaries of Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company), hav 
appointed Ivey & Ellington, Inc., Phila 
delphia and New York, to handle ther: 


advertising, effective Jan. 1. 


"Electrical Contracting" 
Promotes Three 


W. T. Stuart, formerly western edito 
Electrical Contracting, has been mad 
managing editor; August Eckel, associat 
editor, will become western editor, effectiv: 
Jan. 1; and Alice McMullen, assistant 


editor, is promoted to associate editor. 


Klitten Now Firestone A. M. 


Martin R. Klitten, formerly account 
executive, The McCarty Company, L 
Angeles, has been made advertising ma! 
ager, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
Los Angeles. 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 


In an effort to point the way more 
clearly to American business on how to 
save itself by converting its production 
facilities to the manufacture of defense 
equipment in order to avoid shutdowns, 
Mill & Factory for November was de- 
voted entirely to “How to Convert to 
Defense Production.” The subject was 
covered exhaustively in a series of twenty- 
seven articles explaining what to make, 
what kind of contract to get, where to get 
the order, and successful subcontracting. 
The text was elaborately supplemented 
with detailed maps, charts, and tabula- 
tions of defense requirements by items 
The contents is a virtual handbook on the 
subject which should be invaluable to all 
industry which is to be confronted more 
and more in the immediate future with the 
necessity of converting its output to de- 
tense work 








* 

The Association of Iron and Steel En- 
gineers has published an elaborate 508- 
nage book recording the continuous wide 
strip mill installations and practices in the 
United States, under the title, “The Mod- 
ern Strip Mill.” The volume, which is 
handsomely bound in red cloth with gold 
stamping, includes plant descriptions and 
blue-print charts of the twenty-eight wide 
strip mills in the country. Numerous 
pages of advertising, much of it in color 
ind in the form of multi-page inserts, are 
interspersed throughout the book 

. 7 

With its November issue, New Equip- 
ment Digest has inaugurated a review of 
ndustrial house organs intended for na- 
tional distribution. This feature is de 
signed to promote readership of such pub- 
lications by those interested in news pub- 
lished therein of developments, research, 


applications, engineering data, and prod- 


ts in the particular field the house organ 
vers 
* 
Effective with the Oct. 25 issue, Pacific 
Truckman increased its schedule from a 
mnthly to a fortnightly basis. A con- 
lensed and simplified directory of truck 
ight service has been made a feature of 
h issue 
= 
Milk Plant Monthly has issued a new 
card dated Nov. 1, effective Jan. 1, 
142, with the basic rate of one page, 
time, increased from $125 to $135. 
twelve-time page rate has been ad- 
need from $95 to $105 
* 
idustrial Equipment News, effective 
h the January, 1942, issue, has estab- 
ed the seventh of the month preceding 
e as closing date for copy where proofs 
to be shown. The fifteenth of the 
nth preceding issue will be the final 
ng date 
e 
\ero Equipment Digest,” a new de- 
tment of Aero Digest, was inaugurated 
the November issue, with more than 
nty-five new developments being cov- 
in the twenty-eight pages of the 
ion. 
ffective with the January, 1942, issue, 
Digest will change its trim size to 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 


ciations’ recommended standard of 834x 
115%, with corresponding changes in bleed 
and type sizes, and dimensions of frac- 
tional pages. At the same time a new 
scale of advertising rates will go into 
effect, in which the base rate of $235 per 
page will be raised to $265. Proportional 
increases will apply to color and fractional 
page units 


SAIE Elects Scull President; 
Members Receive Awards 


Miles Scull, editor, the “Naturaluber,” 
Lion Oil Refining Company, El Dorado, 
Ark., was elected president, Southwestern 
Association of Industrial Editors for 1941- 
42, at the fourth annual meeting held at 
Stillwater, Okla., last month. Frank Whit- 
beck, Jr., editor, “Mid-Continent Life Bul- 
letin, Mid-Continent Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, was elected first 
vice-president; R. H. Taylor, editor, “Pub- 
lications Paragraphs,” Mid-West Printing 
Company, Tulsa, second vice-president; 
Willie Lee Stapp, secretary, Parent-Teach- 
ers Association, Oklahoma City, treasurer; 
and Clement E. Trout, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, corresponding secretary. Paul 
Yard, art director of the “Diamond,” Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corporation, Tulsa, 
was named editorial director of the asso- 
ciation 

The “Mid-Continent Life Bulletin,” the 
“Expanding Circle” of the Louisiana Na- 
tural Gas Company, Shreveport, and the 
“Monsanto Magazine” of the Monsanto 
Chemical Company, St. Louis, were win- 
ners in a competition of twenty-nine house 
publications for general excellence. Luther 
Williams, editor of the “Diamond,” was 
awarded the Suzanna Jester memorial 
award to the editor doing the most out- 
standing job over and above his regular 
duties. “Selling 66,” of Phillips Petroleum 
Company, Bartlesville, was awarded the 
Paul E. Yard trophy for excellence in 
typography and layout. 


Meehanite Research Creates 
Sales Service Department 


Meehanite Research Institute of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Pittsburgh, has appointed C. E. 
Herington sales director of its new sales 
service department, created to provide as- 
sistance in the solution of current and 
future selling problems encountered by 
Meehanite manufacturers in the United 
States and Canada. Mr. Herington, for- 
merly advertising manager, will continue 
to supervise Mechanite promotional ac- 
tivities. He is also vice-president of the 
Industrial Advertising Council of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Kirkpatrick Honored 


Sidney Dale Kirkpatrick, editor, Chemi- 
cal & Metallurgical Engineering, has been 
elected president of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers for 1942, at its an- 
nual meeting held Nov. 3. James LeRoy 
Bennett, manager of chemical operations, 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Del., was elected vice-president. 


Lehman with Euclid 


A. W. Lehman, formerly advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Viking Air 
Conditioning Corporation, has become as- 
sociated with Euclid Road Machinery 
Company, Cleveland. 


McWade in Service 


Carl D. McWade, advertising manager, 
The Continental Supply Company, Dallas, 
is now serving in the Quartermaster 
Depot, Fort Worth, Texas, with the rank 
of captain. 
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DO YOU KNOW 
What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 


We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 








emai 


The $5,000,000,000 


TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 


is served monthly by 


‘Fortnigh tly 


TELEPHONE ENGINEE 


h NLY ad 2 eaching EVERY ¢ phone 


10,500 Circulation 
Advertisements Bring RESULTS 
Write for information 


7720 Sheridan Road 








il Pl is your best medium 
l ant :. advertise to this 
huge industry. 


CHICAGO The biggest industry in 


the United States is the 
dairy industry and FLUID MILK makes up 
nearly 40% of it. 








| EMPLOYEE MAGAZINES 


* WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN THE EDITING AND 
PUBLISHING OF EMPLOYEE MAGAZINES. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING OUR 
PRODUCTION AND EDITING HELPS. 

ROBERT F. STONE & CO. 


CAXTON BUILDING ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 
= 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 58-59-60 
AMERICAN AVIATION . 95 
AMERICAN EXPORTER , 8 
AMERICAN MACHINIST 36-37 
AMERICAN TRADE PRESS CLIPPING 
BUREAI eee sec ken 


ARCHITECTURAL REcORD Ree 6-7 


ABSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 75 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES : so 
BACON’s CLIPPING BUREAI oe 100 
BLACK DIAMOND, 100 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT . 98 
Brick & CLAY REcorp 67 
BUILDING SupPLY News 81 


BvusSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAI 
CORPORATION 56 
CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGI- 
NEERING , 64-65 
Civil ENGINEERING 92 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS 82-83 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS 90 
Dun's REVIEW 97 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING , 
Insert between 8-9 
ELECTRICAL WoORLD 1-5 
ELECTRONICS Second Cover 
ENGINEERING News-Recorr 82-83 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT’ AND MAINTE 
NANCE 78-79 
FRITZ PUBLICATIONS seco @& 
GARDNER PUBLICATIONS 85 
HEATING, Piptinc & Arr CONDITIONING 
. 58-59-60 
Heat TREATING AND FORGING... 98 
HEATING & VENTILATING . 69 
HICcKERSON, INc., J. M 100 
HosPITAL MANAGEMENT 61 
INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEM- 
ISTRY : 18-49 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS 67, 81 
KEENEY PUBLISHING Co 8-59-60 
KIMBERLY-CLARK Cort 51 
MACHINE DESIGN 7 
MACHINERY 45 
MALONEY, T. J., IN« R6-87 
McGRAW-HILL MINING PUBLICATIONS 17 
McGraw-HiILt PusBLIsHina Co 12-13 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 99 
METAL FINISHING. 96 
METAL PROGRESS 55 
MeTALS & ALLoys 77 
MILK PLANT MONTHLY 101 
Mituw & Factory Back Cover 
MODERN INDUSTRY 5 


NATIONAI INDUSTRIAI ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION ; 9 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER 14 
NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEs1 39 
NEWSWEEK 93 
Om & Gas JOURNAL 70-71 
Pir & QUARRY 96 
POWER 53 
POWER PLANT ENGINEERING 2 
PRACTICAL BUILDER 81 
PropucT KNGINEERING Third Cover 
PuaLic WorKs “4 
PURCHASING ia 
PUTMAN PUBLISHING Co 12-43 
RICKARD AN COMPANY 63 
SHEET METAL WoORKER SS 
SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CorP. 35 
STEEI Insert between 40-41 
STONE COMPANY, Ropert F 101 
SWEETS CATALOG SERVIC! 10-11 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 101 
TEXTILE WorLp 91 
THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY l 
Woop Propvets 94 
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to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing" or direct from the publishers 





§08. Defend Your Goodwill. 


A thirty-three page booklet 
plaining the value of house organs, 
particularly with reference to main- 
taining goodwill under 
today’s conditions. Case studies dem- 
onstrating by concrete results the ef- 
fectiveness of house organs in various 


Published 


ex- 


customers’ 


lines of business are given. 
by The Jaqua Company. 
509. Building Under Priorities in 
1942. 

This booklet shows in text and dia- 
gram the Office of Production Man- 
agement’s estimates of the volume of 
building in 1942, both new construc- 
tion and remodelling. The number 
of building units, and their dollar vol- 
ume are broken down according w 
defense construction and private con- 
struction, and type of building. The 
extent to which priorities will affect 
building is also discussed. Published 
by Industrial Publications, Inc. 
Institutional” and 
Advertising. 


510. “Prestige” 
This bulletin discusses the type of 
“institutional” advertising called for 
today, and illustrates the points made 
with a specific example, under the 
title, “An Idea . . . ‘Institutional’ and 
‘Prestige’ Advertising which Retains 
Many of the Benefits of Product Ad- 
vertising.” Published by Industrial 
Equipment News. 
§11. How Your Advertising Can Sell 
More Materials. 

This booklet presents the findings 
of a survey in which Food Industries 
representatives interviewed over a 
hundred food manufacturers to ob- 
tain the answers to the questions, “Is 
the advertising of raw materials ad- 
dressed to the food industries really 
effective; and if it can be improved 
upon—what should be added to give 
food manufacturers all the informa- 
tion they want and need?” These 
findings are given in the form of di- 
rect quotations from the manufactur- 
ers with regard to such subjects as 
“Keeping Present Customers Sold,” 
“Testimonials,” “Containers,” “Chem- 
ical Analysis,” “Technical Service,” 


etc. Published by Food Industries. 
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§12. 1942 Shipbuilding Market. 


A comprehensive fund of informa 
tion regarding current shipbuilding 
activity, including charts and statis 
tics of the expansion of shipbuilding, 
emphasizing the record marine market 
for 1942. Published by Marine Engi- 
neering and Shipping Review. 


§13. The Railway Market. 
This booklet summarizes the sharp 


expansion of railway activity and the 
factors which are creating the need 
for an estimated one-and-a-half billion 
dollars of railway purchases of equip- 
ment and materials in 1942. Trends 
and developments in the _ various 
branches of railway activity are given 
separate attention. Published by the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corpo- 
ration. 


506. A Guide to Defense Priorities, 
Allocations and Prices. 


This chart, developed in collabora- 
tion with the division of priorities of 
the Office of Production Management, 
lists defense materials placed on the 
Army-Navy critical list, orders for 
which may automatically be assigned 
preference ratings; priority rules con- 
trolling materials at their sources; and 
detailed definitions of all priorities 
rules. Published by Mill and Factory. 


490. How to Help Your Customers 
and Prospects. 


This deluxe book analyzes selected 
current business paper advertising to 
show how some leading industrial ad- 
vertisers are handling their copy under 
present conditions to maintain good 
will, help customers with their pro 
duction problems and increase workers’ 
eficiency, explain delivery problems, 
and other perplexing problems of th: 
advertising man. All case studies a: 
illustrated. Published by McGraw-Hil! 
Publishing Comparty. 


502. You and We Have an “Ax 


Grind.” 
This pamphlet discusses the func 
tion of advertising with reference 


the future. Published by Russell 7 


Gray, Inc. 
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THOMAS’ REGISTER 


Initial Subscription $15.00 . Renewal $10.00 





IN HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS of important buying decisions, 
advertising in Thomas’ Register, is the only advertising the buyer sees or 


reads at the Buying Moment. 


Habitually consulted for “‘Where to Buy” guidance by more than 
50,000 Key Office and Plant men charged with investigating, 
specifying and buying for a major portion of all the Upper Rank- 
ing Industrial Organizations. 


More than 15,000 descriptive advertisements by about 4,000 manufacturers 
command preferred attention and extraordinary results. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 





As the originator of specialized monthly product information publishing 

IEN offers coverage of more than 52,000 active plant and produc- 
tion operating men in the larger plants in all industries . . . all of whom 
have requested its regular receipt for use as a spot to look for current 
product needs. 84% definitely titled to plant operation . . . 96% 
addressed to individual names and 82% in plants rated in excess of $100,- 
000. On that basis IEN times advertising to make sales . . . effective 
standard representation costs only $79 to $85 a month. Proof? More 
circulation than any other publication of similar distribution and almost 
twice as many advertisers. Details? Write for ‘The IEN Plan.” 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


The IEN originated product information service idea applied in the build- 





ing industries . . . a single publication offering coverage of active buy- 
ers and specifiers in all branches of the building industries through an 
editorial service of equal and first interest to all . . . factual news of new 


products and product information. 30,000 distribution (80% by request) 
to Architects, Engineers, Builders, Contractors, Real Estate Operators, 
Managers, Mortgage Lenders and Dealers . . . Men whose common 
interest is also their primary interest . . . product information—With 
this direct and unique approach advertising is more productive of trace- 
able results and the use of large purely " display" space is unnecessary 

. only $33 to $66 an issue for standard representation. Details? Write 
for "The B-P Plan. 





WHEN BUYERS ARE READY TO BUY, THESE THOMAS’ 
PUBLICATIONS TAKE THEM TO SOURCES OF SUPPLY 
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(Started 1933—Member CCA) 














Complete information on these Product Information Services is available on request. 








THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


461 Eighth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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In almost every industrial plant there is a bustling, hard-to-see man 
like Sam Snyder. The nameplate on his desk may read Chief Engi- 
neer, Power Superintendent, Master Mechanic or other title. But 
one of his primary functions is “decision maker” on power-system 
planning. His “no” frequently outweighs three “yeses” because he 
is the chap who keeps the wheels turning throughout the factory. 
He is responsible to management for the mechanical power, elec- 
tricity, steam, hot and cold water, refrigeration and other power 
services used in production. 


Thus the pre-selling of power equipment is largely a matter of 
reaching many thousands of Sam Snyders each month—to give them 
latest information about your product or service that will help keep 
them on your side. POWER PLANT ENGINEERING can aid you 
in doing this pre-selling job effectively and at low cost because each 
month it assembles more than 18,000 Sam Snyders in a single 
reader audience. These readers build business for POWER PLANT 


POWER PLANT 


» 


‘ENGINEERING . 











ENGINEER READERS 
WANT TO KNOW MOST: 


1 What your power equipment 
* or services can do to speed 
up production, insure greater re- 
liability, reduce maintenance. 
o 
? Something about the capac- 
* ity, working pressures, oper- 
ating speeds weight, installation 
data, typical savings of your 
power engineering products. 
a 
3 Why your products will do 
* what you claim they will and 
who else is using them. 
s 


ENGINEERING advertisers Where he can buy them and 
because POWER PLANT ° how long it will take to get 
ENGINEERING is built for delivery. 


. — 
its readers. 


5 What engineering counsel or 
For example, editorial de- * helpful guide books on plant 
partments such as “The operation and maintenance you 


: _  s A have available. 
Practical Engineer and Elec- 
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trician” deal with the many 
everyday problems of plant RTT ee 
operation and maintenance—tell POWER PLANT ENGINEERING 
readers exactly what they need to know to keep plants operating 
continuously and at top efficiency. POWER PLANT ENGINEER 
ING, to its own subscribers, is the first paper in the field, and those 
subscribers are of major importance to you. 


More than $258,000,000 worth of new and modernized power con 
struction has been announced in POWER PLANT ENGINEERING 
during the last six months. Not in years has there been such a 
broad, fast moving market for boilers, stokers, engines, turbines, 
pumps, piping, belting, lubricants, wire and other power products 


Make sure you are using adequate advertising in POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERING to carry more of your present sales load—to push 
new products—to contact new buying influences—to improve cus 
tomer relations—to hold markets you'll sorely need in the future. 
The January issue is a logical starting point. Printing begins 
December 17. Send space reservations now. 


The Plant Engineering and Maintenance Magazine for Every Industry 
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Our Jobs” 


that facts about the product are of major im- 


portance ce. 
* ~ * 


No! You don’t catch us laying down any hard 
and fase rules . . . yet! Certainly a few basic 
principles are emerging and, through repeti- 
tion, are beginning to assume the proportions 
of “rules”, but there are still many subtle 
variations. 

In the meantime, we'll stick to our one basic 
cule, which has long since been tried, tested, 
and proven: that good advertising does pay in 
Electrical World, And if you'd like some help 
in deciding what constitutes the aforemen- 
tioned “good advertising”, we'd suggest a 
thorough perusal of these guest reviews. This 
being the fourteenth in the series, you ought 
to have a baker's dozen stored away in your 
desk. If not, a note to the Market Research 
Department, Electrical World, 330 W. 42nd 
Street, N. Y. C., will fill the gaps for you. 


—BRICKBAIS— 


| know that one product in this ‘smear’ is better than 
competitive makes. They'd have done better to plug 
this one item rather than to take a whole page for 
this boloney . .. Maybe some of these other items have 
distinct advantages, too, but how am | to know?” 


They're certainly advertising the other fellow’s prod- 
uct here.” 


Not once do they give me the slightest notion of 
what the devil | can use the product for!” 


“Why not cut out all the art work and show me the 
product, or isn't it worth showing?” 


They tell me what they're advertising clear down 
here in the smallest type they can find." 


“This copy sure has a negative slant which the ad 
writer didn't notice, | guess.” 





oe "AVeltising monagers like facts 
' as muditas our Guest Reviewers 
° here goes 
: of Blectrical Wo: d's circulation 
8s 10 elegiric utilities 19% to 
eal mein the ‘super-plants’’ of 
untry 2. 24 to consulting en 
fers congfruction firms, government 
én ments. folleges libraries, etc 
All of which dumps oa huge slice of 
. ectrical Worket right in the lap of 
rs 
real World advertisers! 
- 
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Jest the right thing 


lor en emergency 











Certainly no doubt about 
how and where you vse 
this product, por how it 
works. 
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‘This just shows what you con do 
with a small space! They've got 
the product, the application, where 
it is used, and how it works. They 
say it ‘stops fire within 2 to 5 
seconds’. | can read the whole adit, 
in that time."* 

























THE 1942 
BUILDING MARKET 
WILL BE BIG 


THE FUNCTION OF THE 
ARCHITECT-ENGINEER 
WilL BE IMPORTANT 





THE ARCHITECT- 
ENGINEER PICTURE 
WILL CHANGE 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


Building as usual’ has gone by the board. “Building for defense”’ 
is today’s building market 7 7 + a market which will be big in 1942 + 7 + but 


big only in proportion to vital defense needs. We are waging war! That is why 
we, of ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, deem it our responsibility to report the unvar- 
nished facts to all manufacturers concerned with the building market, and their 


advertising agencies. We share a common interest in serving this market. 





$1,000,000,000 plus of industrial work + + + $400,000,000 plus of commercial 
structures, hospitals and school buildings + + + $2,000,000,000 of housing » ¢ + 


Greater off-continent base building—probably four times the figure for 1941 + + ¢ 


Much modernization and rehabilitation, especially in defense areas 7 + + Total 


construction in the 48 states and off-continent may run close to 9 billion as 
against 11 billion in 1941. 





Scarcities make this inevitable + + + Scale of projects make this inevitable + + ¢ 


Speed required makes this inevitable + + + Particularly in the building of defense. 


housing, we expect to see the architect-engineer play an increasingly important role 
Projects will be big. Scarcities will be acute. Ability to make plan changes and 


substitutions will be vitally important. Only architect-engineers have that ability. 


Architects who have specialized in high class house work and privately financed 
commercial work will be in for tough sledding unless they adjust themselves to ‘ 1iS 
changed picture + + + Those who don’t adjust are not going to be prime factor: in 
1942 for they will be inactive + + + Those who do adjust will be more import nt 
factors than in normal years + + Those who do adjust will work for governme: ‘— 
for private industry—will join forces with private firms assigned major projects Dy 
the government—will move from non-defense to defense areas. 
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(Aan AND WiLL FOLLOW 
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THE RECORD 
WILL DELIVER 
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During the first six months of 1941—-RECORD using F. W. Dodge resources 
delivered 82% of all architect-engineer designed work + + + Using same resources, 
RECORD and only RECORD is today able to follow most rapid shifts in history 
of building + + + Government administrators, priorities officials, government archi- 
tect-engineers will definitely be covered by the RECORD, mostly on paid basis, 
but where necessary on controlled basis, effective January 17 4 1 RECORD will 
deliver editorially the kind of help building designers active on 1942 problems 
want. How to cope with scarcity, how to modernize, how to design industrial plants 
for fast building. Not stress on “comparative details” predicted on business as 
usual, not stress on problems of post defense, but stress on the earthy vitals of 
today’s problems. 


Private building will be thinner than most years + + ¢ Industrial plants and 
additions, schools, hospitals, theatres, stores, restaurants, office buildings, hotels will, 
however, be built—mostly in defense areas + + » Owner factors will be fewer— 
harder to spot—yet more important than ever to the manufacturer seeking largest 
possible market for what he makes + + + The RECORD will continue its BUILD- 
ING TYPES plan, reaching owners at the moment they come into the market, 
stressing studies dealing with types of work going forward in largest volume. 


We don’t want a dollar of advertising from any manufacturer under misleading 
pretenses + + + We want to honestly appraise with each manufacturer and his 
agency what we can offer toward attainment of 1942 marketing objectives + 7 + 
We want to recommend against the use of the RECORD where our knowledge 
and experience indicate any advertiser is not going to make a sound investment if 
he goes ahead with us + + + We want to start our negotiations with prospective 
1942 accounts—your own for example—on an analysis of your problems, your 
market, your competitive situation, your history, your future. What we have to 
offer, what we can accomplish, depend on an honest, intelligent appraisal of the 
facts we glean. Nothing less is worthy of today. 


Sebfishly straight - forwardly, we believe helping customers and pros- 


pects is the profitable part of selling. Our unusual F. W. Dodge facilities, our 


stability, our willingness to put our customer's interest first, open our doors wide 


to any manufacturer or agency seeking help in serving 1942's active building 


market more resultfully. Call your RECORD representative in today and discover 


this to your personal satisfaction. 
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Your 1942 schedule should give 
especial attention to foreign trade as 
a “hedge” against the possible ab- 
rupt ending of the defense program. 


Meanwhile the war itself has in- 
creased still more the trend of recent 
years towards industrialization 
abroad, as shown in the chart below. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with our 64th Annual Review 
Issue industrial advertisers will receive 
each month the benefit of greatly increased 
circulation among industrial business-con- 
sumers. 


4,000 extra copies of our Industrial Supple- 
ment (Seccion Tecnica in Spanish), which is 
an integral part of each issue of AMERICAN 
EXPORTER, will be run off. These will be 
mailed to 4,000 overseas manufacturing 
plants and other industrial consumers ad- 
ditional to those who receive the entire 
magazine. 


HOW WORLD INDUSTRY HAS FORGED 
AHEAD OF WORLD TRADE 





Further details on request 
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Oldest and Largest American Export Journal 
Published Monthly in English and Spanish 


FACTORIES 
TEXTILE MILLS 
BREWERIES 
BOTTLING PLANTS 
SUGAR MILLS 
MINES 

MACHINE SHOPS 
FOUNDRIES 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
RAILROADS 
ENGINEERS 
CONTRACTORS 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENTS 





AMERICAN EXPORTER 


GOVERNMENT OFFICES 





-—— Reaches, in addition to import- —— 
ers and dealers in machinery, 
mill and factory supplies: 











386 FOURTH AVENUE AT 27TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 








LOS ANGELES 
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To Those Joining The 
National Industrial 
Advertisers Ass'n. 


This Comprehensive Study of 
Industrial Advertising Budgets 











How does your industrial advertising budget check with those of other com- 


panies in your field? Are you spending more ... or less than others . . . for 
display advertising, direct mail, exhibits, catalogs, etc. In proportion to your 


total budget are your administrative costs higher or lower than the average? 


No need to guess the answers to these questions. You'll find the Survey of 
Industrial Advertising Budgets—published annually by the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association as a service to its members—an authoritative guide. Ex- 
ceptionally helpful in preparing your budget and in obtaining approval of man- 


agement. The 194] survey ... now coming off the press ... gives you a 
complete breakdown of representative industrial advertising budgets . . . tells 


what percentage is allocated for 15 major items of advertising expenditure, 
classifies each breakdown according to size of company, and identifies nine 


major groups according to general types of products. 


Special Offer to Prospective Members 


In addition to the distribution of copies to the 1,700 members of N.LA.A... . 
one of the many valuable services to members .. . each year a limited number 
of extra copies are printed for sale to non-members at $2.50 per copy. This 
year, while the supply lasts, the following special offer to prospective members 


is being made: 


If you have been considering membership in the National Association (through 
its local chapter nearest to you ... or as a member-at-large) and would like 
to arrange to have the price of this survey booklet applied towards your mem 
bership in the event that you join N.1L.A.A., simply fill out the form below. The 
survey will be sent to you together with complete information about N.I.A.A. 
If, within 30 days, you decide to join, the $2.50 you have paid for the survey 


will be refunded. 


The form below will bring your copy of the survey upon publication—and 
involves no obligation to join the association. 


| 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, INC. | 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Illinois 

BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS NEW ARK SAN FRANCISCO | 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES NEW YORK rOLEDO | 
CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA TORONTO | 
CLEVELAND MINNESOTA PITTSBURGH WESTERN NEW ENGLAND | 
DETROIT MONTREAI ROCKFORD YOUNGSTOWN | 
GETTYSBURG ST. LOUIS | 
| 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 


ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
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CONTENTS 


l. Size and types of companies re- | 
porting 
2. Method of selling 
(a) Direct 
(b) Distributors 
(c) Combination 
3. Relationship between advertising 
and selling expense and gross sales 
4. How educational material is 
charged | 
(a) To advertising 
(b) To sales 
5. Comparison of 1940 and 1941 
Budgets 
6. Administrative information (main- 
tain adv. dept.? Agency? Alloca- 
tion of administrative expense) 
7. Methods used to determine Adver- 
tising Budget 
8. Detailed percentage breakdown of 
Advertising Budget in 15 major | 
classifications. Identified by size | 
of company and general types of | 
products 


9. Comparison with previous years | 


LIMITED SUPPLY — SEND NOW 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Hl. 


]I enclose $2.50. Send post paid your latest survey of 
Industrial Advertising Budgets. 


Name Title 
Company 
Street 


City Sta.e 
CHECK THIS FOR SPECIAL OFFER 
Without obligation to join, include complete informa- 


tion about N.I.A.A. If I join within 30 days, I under- 
stand the $2.50 charge for the survey will be refunded 





“With every SQUARE D PLANT rushing 
to select and buy plant equipment 
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“In Army camps—in shell-loading plants, 


bomber plants, naval bases, air bases— production operations. That is why 
in tank controls—in hundreds of de- SWEET’S is today more important 
fense applications, Square D products than ever to our engineers responsible 
are doing a vitally important job. That for plant construction and mainte 
is why no delay in the flow of these nance, and production equipment and 
products can be tolerated. And delay in materials.” 

locating and buying the equipment and 

materials we require to produce them E, W. TIDERINGTON, Purch. Agent, 
is just as serious as delay in actual SQUARE D COMPANY, Detroit 


’ 
4 
7 
; 
‘ 


a 
a 
° 
Never was Sound Marketing More Important than NOW 
Only the most efficient marketing methods meet the test of present emergency conditions. Engineers and 
production executives who specify equipment and materials for the defense industries are tremendously 

busy. They have to use the most direct — immediate —convenient means of getting quickly the buying 
information they need. In thousands of offices of engineers and industrial buyers —in private industry 

and in government departments — Sweet’s Catalog Files are in constant use. Buying information on your 
products, filed in SWEET’S to keep it instantly accessible in buyers’ offices, will direct defense orders 

to you now —and at the same time build acceptance that will help you for years to come. 

ARRANGE NOW —to have adequate buying information on your products included in the 1942 Swee?’s 
Catalog Files (engineering and industrial) that serve your markets. For further information, see the 19 ‘2 
MARKET DATA BOOK, get in touch with our nearest office, or write us. Sweet's Catalog Service, 119 West 


40th Street, New York, N. Y. 








hinglefense orders through, we have 





1engnd material the fastest way! 


..» SWEET’S helps us decide quickly 


what we want and where to get it!” 


“For instance, right now | am planning a 
new power plant’’, says ERNST REICHART, 
Power Plant Engineer 
“Naturally, I have been looking in SWEET’S for 


information on boilers, pumps, and everything I 





will need. 
lants, 


“SWEET’S gives me basic information — facts and 


at is why 

important § figures on types, sizes, ratings, performance, di- 

esponsible . ° ° . 
a mensions — information that enables me quickly 
d mainte 





pment and § to decide what and where to investigate further.” 





‘ch. Agent, 
YY, Detroit 
























‘‘Problems are constantly rising that 
SWEET’S helps me solve"’, says A. JORGENS, 
Works Engineer 


“Production has to go on—I can’t dilly-dally around 
waiting for information about machines and ma- 
terials I need. I turn to SWEET’S. Yesterday it was 
insulating materials. Today it is chemical-resisting 
paint for our plating room. Tomorrow it may be a 
punch press or forming press—any one of hundreds 


of items we need. 


‘“*There’s no telling what it will be. But one thing is 


sure — we will want it in a hurry. That is why we 


reach for SWEET?’S to save time.”’ 


ARRANGE NOW—to have adequate buying information on your products included in 


the 942 Sweet’s Catalog Files (engineering and industrial) that serve your markets. 


For further information, see the 1942 MARKET DATA BOOK, get in touch with our 
nearest office, or write us. Sweet’s Catalog Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 











We asked 15© leading} 


about changes in advertising 





We wanted a consensus on current ob 
jectives of business paper advertising . . . 
So we asked a number of important in- 
dustrial advertising men—“W hat are your 
advertising objectives today as against 
those of the pre-defense period?” and 
“What copy appeals are you planning to 
use to accomplish these objectives?” 
We gave these men two lists to check. 
One carried the 16 most important ob 
jectives of advertising applicable for the 
immediate future, or that were applicable 
before defense. The second listed 15 of 
the most important appeals in industrial 
advertising. 
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HERE’S WHAT ADVERTISING MEN SAID. . . 
No less than 150 men replied within two 
weeks. Many amplified their returns with 
long letters. They told us plenty. We 
found no uncertainty of procedure for 
1942—in fact, we found an amazing clar- 
ity of purpose: 

What are today’s advertising objectives? 
Study the “State of Mind” chart at the 
left. Objectives are numbered in order of 
preference—before defense -on the left- 
under today’s conditions at the right. The 
length of each bar indicates the degree 
of preference. Note the changes. Today's 
No. 1 objective, for example, was No. 5 
before defense. How do your own ob 
jectives compare? 
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THEY CONTRIBUTED A PLAN OF ACTION 
. .. Changes in copy methods are indicat: 
ed. These are presented in the “Blue 
Print of Action” chart at the lower left- 
















‘ , » 150 

A ops* a course actually to be pursued by 15 

“" BLUEPRINT ot ADVERTISING — leading advertisers who control, conserva 
ccents ON woust _ tively, 15,000 pages of business paper 


A 
new A space to be used next year. 


There are many conclusions to be 
drawn from this chart. By all means, draw 
your own .. . but bear in mind this mes 
sage which these 150 leading advertisers 
have conveyed—that regardless of condt 
tions, or of any shifts in their own estime 
tion of objectives, regardless of whether 
they want business for today, or ‘0 hold 
business for tomorrow—the one bes! way © 
accomplish their objectives is to ‘cll and 
retell, again and again, the story of the 
benefits of their PRODUCT to t! buye- 
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vom all this has come a Philosophy of 
dvertising Procedure .. . 


it is progressive 


Here follows a summary of the philos- 
hy we believe must be in the minds of 
hese 150 leaders of industrial advertising. 
tis their own philosophy showing its 
d clearly through their replies. 

. a deep faith in the future of 
merican industry. A faith that after the 
mediate task ahead, as the arsenal of 


Democracy 


erican Industry, by the inherent re- 


has 


been 


. .. the conviction that the essence of 
any advertising is the thought and intel- 
ligence the copy conveys to customers and 
prospective customers. 

. a conviction that there is no cor- 
porate asset any company can have greater 
than the faith of its customers in the in- 
herent benefits to them of the company’s 
products. 

It’s a fighting philosophy! A philosophy 
of aggressiveness, confidence, courage! 
Typically American, you'll agree, when 
the chips are down!” 


as practical 


accomplished — 


uces Of private enterprises, will expand 


susefulness te wider fields than we have 
et heretofore imagined. 

..a deep sense of responsibility of 
¢ trust given to every advertising man- 
er, not alone by the management of his 
mpany but by the employees of the com- 
tly whose continued security depends 
bon the future stability of their company. 

.. an abiding faith in the inherent 
wer Of advertising as a means of com- 


unication. 








cGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


©°90 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











It's McGraw-Hill’s philosophy, too! 


We believe in it . . . we are putting our 
part of it into practice. A small example 
is represented in the useful literature of- 
fered on these pages. But we stand ready 
here and now to do more . . . to cooperate 
with any organization large or small, pres- 
ent advertiser or non-advertiser, just as 
far as his confidence in us will permit. 
Call on us at need. 


Get your FREE copy of 
“The New Accents in Industrial Advertising” 


This booklet graphically reports the com- 
plete information gathered from these 150 
industrial advertisers—the facts—their in- 
terpretation—the plan of action—basic con- 
clusions — analysis of appeals — etc., etc. 
Check the coupon at the right. 





Free ... Send the coupon now for 


your copy. 


—_—e ger ern err me _ 


“There is no corporate asset any 
company can have, greater than 
the faith of its customers in the 
inherent benefits to them of the 
company’s products.”’ 











— and here are 


2 


other helpful booklets 





“HOW TO HELP 
YOUR CUSTOMERS 
AND PROSPECTS” 








A Guide Book for Business Paper Advertisers 
Today. 44 pages of actual examples of how other 
advertisers are meeting situations similar te yours 
in their current business paper copy. 











“WHAT TO SAY IN 
YOUR BUSINESS 
PAPER ADVERTISING| __._ 
TODAY” 
ee = = | 





A Helpful Booklet and Wall Chart. An analysis 
and classification of the sales appeals being used 
by 70 representative advertisers to help meet 
Industry’s “12 Most Pressing Problems” . . . 
based upon a study of 5,000 individual business 
paper advertisements. 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Please send me, without obligation the free booklets checked below:— 


[J] The New Accents in industrial Advertising 
[] How te Help Your Customers and Prospects 
[] What te Say in Your Business Paper Advertising Today 
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USE FORESIGHT IN 1942 


by intrenching yourself in the Nation’s 


most basic industry —\aE AT PACKING 








The 


NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 


is as vital to 
MEAT PACKERS 
as meat packers 


are to America 


For fifty years The National 
Provisioner has been vigor- 
ously serving the Meat Pack- 
ing Field. It covers plants, 
and individuals in the plants, 
doing 99% of the industry's 
business. Its editorial pat- 
tern is carefully planned to 
adequately serve executive 
and operating officials with 
useful, informative editorial 


material. 


Strong proofs of the value 
of The National Provisioner 
to readers are its excellent 
coverage pattern and ex- 
tremely high renewal aver- 
age (83.16% for the past 7 
years). Its advertisers in- 
clude almost 200  promi- 
nent, nationally known con- 
cerns in every line of busi- 
ness, placing space direct 
and through more than 
100 recognized advertising 


agencies. 


May we show you how The 
National Provisioner can 
fit into your advertising 
plans for 1942? 















A VITAL DEFENSE INDUSTRY 
that is willing to give you business 
NOW and will give you business to 
keep your plant running on the 


return to normal! oo” 


In holding your present position and protecting your future sales 
possibilities you cannot afford to overlook the importance of meat 
packers in your advertising plants for 1942. 


The tremendous importance of meat, under present conditions, 
provides an excellent opportunity to intrench yourself solidly in 
the Meat Packing Industry when sales resistance is exceedingly 
low, and when conditions in the field are creating wider sales 
opportunities than at any time in the past. This year will see an 
increase of 414 million hogs processed over 1940. There are 
now 17% more cattle on feed, with the total approaching an all- 
time record. Number of lambs marketed in 1941 will be largest 
on record—1,700,000 head more than 1940. All this tremendous 
production is going directly into consumptive channels for imme- 
diate use. At Government insistence, 1942 production will be 
stepped up even further, with an estimated 600,000,000 lbs. of 
product being produced for the Army alone! 


Manufacturers who solidify their position in the Meat Packing 
Industry with proper sales and advertising cultivation NOW will 
be in excellent position to maintain and hold that position when 
the present emergency is past—will have strong insurance 
against sales sethacks—will be properly fortified for the transi- 
tion back to normalcy. 






pravisioner Stabilize and build your 
Tov? : > 


2h pee markets for permanence 







through advertising 
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Provisioner CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





407 S. DEARBORN ST. + 
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MODERN INDUSTRY 


‘clicked 7 


Last February 15th MODERN INDUSTRY set out to 
be industrial advertising’s first real mass medium. 


K AT 


It was to have more circulation—reach more plants 
—more management men—more certified buyers— 
contact more buying power—than any other paper 
serving the manufacturing industries. 


It was to be a paper that would do an outstanding 
] job of getting itself read by these men—of winning 
their interest and respect—of gaining their confi- 
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Union Commerce Bldg. 


20 N. Wacker Drive 68 Post Street 
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T’S surprising how many useful things 

J TEE L's Market Selector will tell 
you. With it, some companies have discov- 
ered several brand new markets—others 
are finding it a source of new selling ideas 
— advertising managers report it extremely 
helpful in selling management on an ade- 
quate plan for '42—agency men are enthu- 
siastic over the complete marketing picture 
it provides. Before you complete your plans 
for '42 see this helpful new planning tool. 
The Market Selector quickly answers many 
questions about the metalworking and 
metalproducing markets. It will save you 
time—and place in your hands information 
that has cost thousands of dollars to compile. 


772e2o 
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YOUR 
1942 PLANNING 


INCLUDES THE 


MINING PACKAGE 


A big metal refiner plans to spend 
$20,000,000 on new construction and 


equipment . . a 150-ton lead-zinc 
smelter planned in Arizoma ... a 
pontoon dredge to be built in Colo- 
rado .. a new 100-ton cyanide mill 
in Idaho! .. . These are just a few 
of the current indications of the enor- 
mous activity underway across 








E.&M.J.'s big market . . . Metal and 
Non-Metallic Mining men are buying! 


Are they buying your products? May 
we tell you more about this basic 
market ? 


Vital in defense, Coal production 
mounts to new heights of 11,000,000 
tons weekly. More efficient methods, 
mechanized mining and cleaning of 
coal, are daily creating newly expand- 
ing markets for manufacturers. COAL 





cOvV- AGE, recognized authority in the 
field, can help you get your share of 
hers business . . . COMING . . . in Feb- A 3 DEFE NSE STATUS 
ruary, 1942, the 3lst Annual Review = 
leas and Progress Number . . . used and 
referred to by Mining Men through- 
nely out the year... A significant adver- 


tising opportunity! Let us provide 


wig b. ~ = details! MINING MARKETS 
' 
thu- aati 


Annually COAL MINING CATA- 





ture LOGS offer every manufacturer of 
coal-mining equipment or supplies 
lans the most economical and satisfactory 
method for cataloging their products 
‘ool. fer convenient “buying” reference use 
by the key men who specify and buy 
any equipment and supplies for the indus- 
try ... Minimum guaranteed distri- 
and bution 4,500 copies. ASK ABOUT 
OUR NEW, AMAZINGLY LOW 
you RATES FOR BINDING IN YOUR 
‘ OWN 4-PAGE CIRCULAR. NOTH- 
tion ING EXTRA FOR BLEED, COL- 


OR, OR COATED STOCK! 





pile. 





No major industry is more scattered 
or isolated than that of metal and 
non-metallic mining . . . Hence, the 
mining man’s daily need for and de- 
pendence upon the annual buying 
service rendered by METAL & 
NON-METALLIC MINING CATA- 
LOGS .. Minimum guaranteed dis- 
tribution 6,500 copies. ASK ABOUT 
OUR NEW, AMAZINGLY LOW 
RATES FOR BINDING IN YOUR 
OWN 4-PAGE CIRCULAR. NOTH- 
ING EXTRA FOR BLEED, COL- 
OR, OR COATED STOCK! 
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G OY Tomorrow’s Business...and Today’‘s... 
IN THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


@ Today’s orders are going at rising prices to companies whose 
names have meant unfailing quality . . . smart engineering . . . sure 
deliveries. You need the solid faith and confidence of men all through the 
customer organizations in order to keep defense delays from breeding 


trouble. A new crop of “outsiders” is already pressing for business in 


every field. 


@ Tomorrow’s business is in the planning stage now, with 
favored companies cooperating on process and design of equipment. Com- 
panies with close and established relations are getting the calls to sit in with 
these long range planners. Today’s “‘insiders”’ whio cultivate these five 


buying factors are laying the sound foundations for the post-war orders. 








Onur Representatives Have An Important Siorg 
To Tell You ! 


Our men have a story to tell you about the teamwork which ties 
these important men together in their work. Ask them to bring your 
copy of the new booklet, "Know the Chemical Process Industries” . . . 
It's not for filing but for ready reference and easy reading. 














INDUSTRIAL and ENG 


New York City Chicago, Illinois 
332 West 42nd Street 310 South Michigan Boulevard 
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price of ordinary paper! Hundreds of 









i Levelcoal 


PRINTING PAPERS 


“SMOOTH AS STILL WATER” * 





Give all the beauty of costly printing papers ... at the price of ordinary paper! 


ALMOST overnight, Seeedcoad™ printing papers won 
coast-to-coast popularity! No mystery is the ready accep- 
tance of Levedcoat printing papers: they bring a com- 
bination of qualities never before found in any other 
papers. Manufactured by new and exclusive processes, 
Lerelcoat’s uniformly smooth-coated surfaces inject snap 
and contrast into halftones...make 
colors come to life... give type a 
sharp, clearly-defined appearance. 
Most remarkable of all is the 
fact that Levedcoal papers combine 
all the beauty of costly papers at the 


buyers of printed pieces who had 
been paying premium prices for 
finer printing results are now mak- 
ing worthwhile savings, without 
sacrificing quality, by specifying 
Levetcoal papets. 
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If a small printing budget has limited you to run-of-mine- 
appearing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you can now 
step up to Levelcoat quality paper at little, if any, extra 
cost—and have more “selling punch” in your printed 
advertising. 

Seeing is believing... Ask your printer or paper mer- 
chant for Leeedcoa’ samples. Or 
for proofs of fine printed results, 
write direct to Kimberly-Clark. 
You'll agree, these new-type papers 
do most for the money! They are 
available through your paper mer- 
chant. If you prefer, inquire direct. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
Established 1872 
NEW YORK: 122 East 42nd Street 
CHICAGO: 8 South Michigan Ave. 
LOS ANGELES: 510 West 6th Street 
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YOUR CUSTOMERS are talking 


WHAT ENGINEERS WANT TO KNOW ABOUT TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 


Plant superintendent, Conn.—“When buying I usu- 
ally check with other companies who have used the 


equipment.” 


Plant manager, N. J.—‘As far as we are concerned, 
on leather belting we want center stock with the 
backbone showing through. Since this part is sup- 
posed to be the toughest, I want to know I'm getting 
the best.” 


Plant engineer, N. J.— “The main motive in our 
plant is to promote safety and quiet in order to ob- 
tain the best possible working conditions. Conse- 
quently every drive we use must meet the most 
exacting safety requirements. This is a point which 
should be accentuated on every make of drive, as 
far as we are concerned.” 


Plant superintendent, Ill. — “Manufacturers should 
give plenty of advice on the care of chain drives, both 
in lubricating and cleaning. Users generally neglect 
this important consideration. Now when good men 


and equipment are so hard to get it’s doubly im- 
portant to take care of equipment.” 


Chief engineer, Colo.—“In these days, anything I 
use has to be easy to replace. One of the main reasons 
I use the type of drives I do is because the makers are 
represented locally and I can get what I want quickly.” 


Chief engineer, Ill.-““The questions I would bring 
up in regard to a variable-speed drive are: Will it 
hold its adjustment to a constant speed after output 
speed is set? Is it easy to adjust? Must the machine 
be stopped to adjust output speed?” 


Refrigeration engineer, Ohio —“I think all manu- 
facturers should equip their gearmotors with oil-level 
indicators. Why stop a motor and pull a plug to 
find out how much oil you have?” 


Superintendent, Ill. — “To interest me, ads should 
have a sketch or mechanical drawing along with the 
picture of the product.” 
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Here’s a Bright Spot 


in the 


Hospital Construction Field 


* 


| LILDING and equipment advertisers can turn 

to the hospital field with increasing knowledge 
that here is an active, protected market for their 
products—-one where they can get orders and get 
the material to fill the orders too. National defense 
policy favors construction and equipment for na- 
tional health, because the administration recognizes 
the vital role which civilian health and mora!e must 


play in the successful defense of American interests. 


Of greater significance is the fact that Federal funds 
amounting to $7,924,946 have been approved for 
the construction of 26 hospital units. To this is 
added a sum of $2,604,817 provided by the hos- 
pitals themselves. A grand total of $137,727,674 
has been applied for under the provisions of the 
Lanham Bill so obviously additional units will be 


approved before 1942 gets well under way. 


For additional sales opportunities watch for the 
Third Annual Modernization Survey of the Hos- 
pital Market. Previous surveys have been invalu- 
able but with the cooperation of hospital equipment 


manufacturers the questions have been broadened 








The $3,500,000 Wesley Memorial Hospital just 
completed in Chicago. This is typical of the 
type of hospitals now being planned and built. 


to give even more detailed information. Broken 
down by departments, it offers specific information 
for manufacturers of building material, furniture, 
beds and bedding, food service equipment and 
laundry machinery as well as manufacturers of the 
numerous technical products required for the main- 


tenance of hospital service. 


If you are interested in this great market, you can 
get a good picture of the construction potential 
from an article in the current issue of HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT entitled, “Hospitals Seek $137,- 
727,674 to Meet Defense Program Needs.” In it 
are listed details of construction and expansion 


programs of the 26 hospitals already approved. 


This is typical of HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
editorial service. We have led the field in report- 
ing all developments affecting priorities, allocation 
and the construction and equipment of hospitals. 
Perhaps that is why HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 
leads the entire field in gains in paid circulation 
and advertising volume for 1941. Write now for 


details. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


The Only ABC-ABP Publication in the Field 


New York 
330 W. 42nd St. 


Chicago 
100 E. Ohio St. 


Portland 
Terminal Sales Bldg. 


San Francisco 
68 Post St. 


Los Angeles 
1709 W. 8th St. 
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THEY SPECIFY TODAY... 
and TOMORROW 


wa produced in the nation’s machinery manufac- 
turing plants are in most instances vastly different 


today than they were last year—and they may be different 





= again next year ... but they are all conceived and started 
| just ; . 
o on their way to production by the same group of men 


Design Executives, Chief Engineers and Designers. 






ken It is this group of engineers that originates new and improved 
lon designs and mechanisms as well as new applications for exist- 
ire, , ; , es 
ing parts, materials, accessories and finishes. 
ind 
the — _—s es 
1 It is this group of original specifiers that MACHINE DeEsIGN 
reaches each month . . . more than 38,000 Design Executives, 
Chief Engineers and Designers in over 8000 different ma- 
an 
“aI chinery manufacturing plants. 
\L 
7. Your sales appeal or institutional message in MACHINE 
it DesIGN reaches the men who must be “sold” first. 
bn 
For business from the nation’s machinery manufacturers now 
T and favorable consideration later—use “The Professional 
t- Journal of Chief Engineers and Designers” 
n 
7 
in 
Ti 
A Penton Publication 
110 E. 42nd Street Penton Building 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
: 
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| Ud cheer for BURTON SCHELLENBACH (am 
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FORMERLY COPY CHIEF, HORTON-NOYES COMPANY, PROVIDENCE oa 





And now — VICE PRESIDENT, RICKARD AND COMPANY, INC. 


Many are the bouquets which Burt Schellenbach’s 
compelling ideas and sparkling copy have received 
from The Copy Chasers. We have long admired his 


work. Now he joins Rickard and Company as Vice 





President. We welcome him as a member of our staff. 


Anyone with a <«; 
rng Study this — sales Problem 


Phases. “ampaign in all its 


1€ teaches is the 


Burton W 
chi . Schell. 





To the man with « problam 
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RICKARD anno COMPANY, Inc. 
ns Advertising 1941 


330 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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INDUSTRY 
NATIONAL : 
DEFENSE — | 


The January issue of HEATING AND 
VENTILATING will concentrate on 
INDUSTRIAL Air Conditioning, with 
ample pictorial and analytical examples 
of what air conditioning can accom- 
plish by increasing production and bet- 
tering products required for National 
Defense. 


ae teh eae 
LS. 


ee oe 


Mechanical and production executives 
responsible for turning out varied De- 
fense items will be most logical pros- 
pects for Air Conditioning in 1942; 
they can initiate the installation of 
such equipment as a “Tool of Industry”’ 
in their respective plants. They will be 
just as important, from a sales point 
of view, as the current 10,719 technical 
readers of HEATING AND VENTILATING 
—and each will receive his personal 
copy of the INDUSTRIAL Air Condition- 
ing Number in January. 


PORT BOB Ok Oe 


eee) ee 


This presents advertisers with (1) a 
double-barreled opportunity to cover 
all the Industries to be represented in 
the January issue, including Machinery, 
Foods, Textiles and many others, and 
(2) with extra coverage added to the 
present distribution which is already 
the highest in the field—total 10,719, 
ABC, for June 1941. 


HEATING AND 
VENTILATING 


THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
148 Lafayette Street, New York City 
Publishers of MACHINERY 
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URER FOUND THIS TO BE HIS 
READERSHIP my 4444;04 0 


ONE MANUFACT 
CUSTOMER'S 


he Journal and may be seen vpo" request) 


ose letter of r 

rom his customers and prospects in the drilling and producing divisions of 

the oil industry. including executives, engineers, superintendents, forem d purchasing agents. 

He apportioned them among the Mid-Continent, Gul ° i in, Rocky Mountain, and 

California oil areas and sent them a letter asking: e oil trade journals 
w that the predominantly 


you read and pre " The tabulated © 
hes all b ° d that all bet 1.7% of his 
i _ A breakdown 


The manufacturer (wh esults is on file at t 


carefully made up @ list f 


circulation © 
49.7% firsts: the second paper 28.4% 


nal © 
llaneous papers 3.5% firsts. 


market is reached by one OF two oil papers how 


much consideration should you give other publications whose circulation would be 
high cost per reader to reach but @ small fraction of your customers 
Verify your ow" judgment or find ovt what percentage of your own 


market is reached by the preferred oil paper. 


1. You Select 200 to 500 of your own customers OF prospects. 


aM , / them letters asking which oil trade publications they 
2. ou al read and prefer. 


3. You Compile your own returns. 


OY, Pp the cost win or lose. All The Journal asks is a tabulated 
4. é a y copy of the returns. 


This offer is good on any survey directed to the personnel of any on 
he oil industry PRODUCING, PIPELINE, REFINING, oF NATUR 
the survey cost at the rate of 10 cents per letter vp te 00 to cover the 
rsonalizing, stamping, and reture postage. Bill The Journal at the time yo 
submitted. There is no obligation. 


if a high percentage of your own 


e or all of the following di- 
AL GASOLINE. We will pey 
cost of multigraphing- 
yr letter of results is 
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THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 


E. KLAPPENBACH, Vice President 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO TULSA La lelth pie), | LOS ANGELES ENGLAND 
Kenneth J. Langley Howerd Markt Cc. R. Farmer Mitchell Tucker Wayne Rives J. H. Tinkham A. J. Chambers 


415 Lexington Ave. Leader Building 105 W. Madison St. 211 S$. Cheyenne Ave. 617 Caroline St 1406 S$. Grand Ave. 72 Cole Park Road 
Twikenham 


211 S. Cheyenne Ave., Tulsa, Okla. 


Member A. B.C. and A. B. P 
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Production Specified ‘‘X’’ brand motors 





»«- but purchasing ordered ‘Y’’! 


Switching brands on industrial orders is not just 
the privilege but a definite obligation of the modern 
centralized purchasing department . . . when the 
Purchasing Executive thinks switching necessary ! 

In today’s scheme of industrial organization, the 
Purchasing Executive is a top man responsible only 


to management, and his knowledge of sources of 


is responsible for the purchase of all materials and 
equipment used by his company. His decisions can 
make or break your sales campaigns! 

Make sure your advertising reaches this man — 
the man your salesmen see first! A schedule in 
PURCHASING, his national magazine, gives you 
complete, economical coverage. PURCHASING, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 





supply is relied upon by operat- 
ing and engineering heads. 
Often a highly trained engineer 


or production expert, this man 


PURCHASING 


City; 333 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Lead- 
er Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 














PUBLICATION 
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HNNOUNCING 


The January 1942 ‘‘Engineering Review’ Issue of METALS AND ALLOYS 


New materials—new machines—new methods— 
new progress all along the line. That is the Metal- 
lurgical Engineering market in 1941 — a market 
made up of the men who are making possible the 
tanks, planes, guns and all that goes into National 
Defense. And from this story will come the Pro- 
duction records that must be set in 1942. 


METALS AND ALLOYS, the “Magazine of Metal- 
lurgical Engineering”, is going to review this en- 
gineering story as no other magazine can or will — 
for it alone pioneered and serves this huge market. 


THE JANUARY “ANNUAL REVIEW ISSUE” WILL 
BE IN FOUR SECTIONS: 


Production of metals and alloys. 
Fabrication and Treatment of metals and alloys. 
Design and Material Selection. 
Inspection, Testing and Control. 
Each section will be a series of practical, usable ar- 


ticles—insuring careful reading and many months 
of reference life. 


Here is all the Reader-Value and Advertising Effectiveness of M & A’s outstanding October 


issue, “Faster Production for Defense”. 
is guaranteed. 


A paid, voluntary circulation in excess of 11,500 


Forms close December 20th. Make space reservations now! 





Reinhold Publishing nuly 
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Lf ith this new plant working 


“Before this new plant was set up over here as an independent subsidiary, it was ex- 
pected we would double our output but we've trebled it instead”, said this plant 
superintendent of a Company making product-finishing items. “I've had to develop 















































my own sources and take a hand in many new things. In consequence, Factory is an 





invaluable help. I've read it for years; used to study it five or six hours a month. Now 





we're working seven days, three shifts, and I have to grab my two or three hours at 





home before dinner, on Sundays, and whenever I can—but I always do it. . . . One of 





Factory's best features is its labor relations articles; they’re always good, always plain- 





spoken. It helps a lot, especially now, to know how other good companies are handling 





their labor relations problems. Our arguments are seldom any different than theirs but 





some of the writers know better than I do how to state them .. . 


” 











“I look at the ads before I even begin read- 
ing the articles...” 


PRODUCTION ENGINEER IN ONE OF THE LARGEST ARMA- 
MENT PLANTS USES FACTORY MANY WAYS-—ALL HELPFUL: 

@ “I've been a reader of Factory for a good many years; 
fact of the matter is, I started with Management En 
gineering back in 1918 or ’19 . . . I’ve found a good 
many articles in Factory of very much value and make 
it a point to pass the magazine on to interested parties, 
particularly those pertaining to time and motion study. . . 
Also use the magazine quite frequently for items in the 
advertising columns; in fact, one of the first things I do is 
to look at the ads, before I even begin reading the articles.” 


“Your production planning features have 
helped me to schedule maintenance and 
anticipate troubles...” 


PLANT ENGINEER OF IMPORTANT CLEVELAND TEXTILE PLANT 
STUDIES AND USES ADVERTISEMENTS AND ALL: 


@ “In my work, maintenance and foreman handling are 
of most interest to me. I have particularly appreciated your 
labor relations and management articles and the way you 
classify them. The production planning features help me 
to schedule maintenance and anticipate troubles. A while 
back you had an article on reducing power requirements 
through lubrication schedules and it was mighty interest- 
ing. And of course I look at the editorial first thing; they 
correspond to my own ideas, so I like them. Likewise the 
advertising; I look through it a great deal; in fact, the 
other day I referred back to a 1936 ad. I have all the 
issues, back to 1934 or 1935...” 


7 FACTORY READERS INTERVIEWED AT WORK... 








“The ads show the latest developments and 
are very important to me...” 


MAINTENANCE FOREMAN OF ONE OF CLEVELAND'S LARGEST 
METAL-WORKING PLANTS FINDS FACTORY FINE; HE WOULDN'T 
CHANGE A THING: 

@ “When 1 get Factory in my hands I start at the first 
page and, very carefully, go right through to the back, 
ads and all, Ads show the latest developments and are very 
important to me ... Factory is fine the way it’s set up; 
I wouldn't change it in any way. When I finish reading, 
I file the whole magazine for a year and then clip it.” 


“I go through Factory because I might miss 
something .. .” 

PLANT ENGINEER OF A GREAT OHIO TANNERY CAN’T AFFORD 
TO SKIP FACTORY, NO MATTER HOW BUSY: 

@ “We have lots of work to do now and the magazines 
don’t get read so much as a result. But I just had this 
Factory home over the week end, trying to keep up with 
what’s going on in other plants. I go through Factory 
because if I don’t I may miss something—just one article 
that would be worth the entire subscription. Very often 
I'll cut out and file an article so I'll have it. where I can 
get it when that particular subject comes up.” 


He has a quick way to find out “if there’s 
anything new...” 

MAINTENANCE MANAGER OF A BUSY CLEVELAND DEFENSE 
PLANT TELLS HOW HE DOES IT: 

@ “I generally look through the ads to see if there’s any- 
thing new. That’s where you get ideas and keep up with 
the times . . .” 
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THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 
AN $11,000,000,000 MAR- 
KET IN 1942 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS is the building 
industry's No. 1 Dealer Paper—the only paper 
of paid national circulation directed exclusively 
to the lumber and building material dealer— 
providing manufacturers with the largest circu- 
lation among these dealers in America. Its 
coverage is nearly twice that of the next recog- 
nized lumber dealer publication. 


PRACTICAL BUILDER, as one manufacturer 
recently described it, is the “Sensation of the 
Building Industry,” providing the only mass 
coverage of building contractors—more than 
66.500 each issue—and the only exclusive 
building-contractor publication in the industry. 


Publisher-Marketer 


Our TELL ALL Copy—the two pages at the right, in every issue 
of STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE is designed to make it 
easier for you to make the decision. May we send you copies? 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


59 East Van Buren Street Chicago 


Publishers of: 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS @ BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS DEAL- 
ERS’ CATALOG e BRICK & CLAY RECORD @ CERAMIC DATA 
CATALOG e CERAMIC INDUSTRY e PRACTICAL BUILDER 
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The readers of these two books buy 
and use more building products and 
equipment than the readers of any 
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NGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METHODS serve engi- 
veering construction, including bridges, highways, industrial-commercial-pub- 
¢ buildings, Army camps, air and naval bases, shipways and shipyards, 


ocks, woferways, mass housing, dams, tunnels, pipe lines, sewerage, sewage » PUBLISHED BY 
isposal, irrigation, flood control, drainage, waterworks. : McGRAW-HILL © McGRAW-HILL BUILDING 
7 NEW YORK 
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OFICINA MECANICA MODERNA, published 
in Portuguese, thoroughly covers the Brazil- 
ian market for industrial equipment, ma- 
chine tools, small tools and other mechani- 
cal equipment and supplies. 

EL TALLER MECANICO MODERNO, published 
in Spanish, covers similar industrial markets 
in Mexico, Central America, West Indies, 
Cuba, and all South American countries with 
the exception of Brazil, of course. 

These two magazines are published quar- 


For Effectively Covering the 
Latin-American Industrial Markets 


terly and are identical in both editorial and 
advertising make-up. Advertising sched- 
ules include Portuguese copy in OFICINA 
MECANICA MODERNA and Spanish copy in 
EL TALLER MECANICO MODERNO. They pro- 
vide a most effective, yet economical vehicle 
for bringing to potential buyers of industrial 
equipment and supplies in the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries desired information in their 
native language. 


se sahicmaclameloloibalelale] melehicilelileMaehicte 


GARDNER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Publishers of Modern Machine 


Shop and Products Finishing 


431 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New York Office: 342 MADISON AVENUE 
MURRAY HILL 6-3899 
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Chicago Office: TRIBUNE TOWER 
SUPERIOR 2290 
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Advertisements 


@ Goal of every T. J. Maloney, | 


Inc., advertisement is, “Tell It 


All and Tell It Well.” 


This is one of the first “Tell All” 
advertisements, prepared for Sher- 
win-Williams Industrial Division 
six years ago. The latest trade paper 
advertisements for the largest paint 
company in the World also “Tell 
All.” Inquiries have run into the 


thousands in this period. 





emer ot 
INTERCHEMICALED 





This advertisement for Interchem- 
ical Corp., was such an outstanding 
success as an advertisement and as 
an inquiry-puller in FORTUNE 
that this publication wrote a com- 
plete promotion around it and its 
results. Even with no coupon, this 
ad drew over 753 inquiries a 


FORTUNE record 


This advertise 
ment for Wal- 
terKidde&Co., 
upped in 
400°), 


Inc 
quiries 
rated kudos 
from the IN- 
DUSTRIAL 
MARKETING “Copy Chasers” as 
“Tell Ie All... Tell It In- 


advertisement. 


1 truc 


terestingly’ 


This Wabash 
Appliance 
Corp., adver- 
tisement is typ 
ical of Maloney 
advertising 
helped 


this 


which 
establish 
client's sales dominance of a market 
in competition with the two largest 
electrical companies in the world. 


“ Publicity 


@ AcT. J. Maloney, Inc., ‘Tell 
All” encompasses the whole 
program of merchandising and 
selling. Public Relations and 
Publicityare integral parts in all 
campaigns—even major parts 
in some. Typical examples: 


Thiokol Cor- 
poration, pio- 
neer manufac- 
turer of syn- 
thetic rubber, 
is consistently 
in the engineer- 
ing eye with 
articles of engineering, industrial 
and general information prepared 
by T. J. Maloney, Inc. 


Typical of the wide volume of pub- 
lic relations work we do for Sher- 
win-Williams is this Painting 
Guide, published in numerous 
papers and adopted by the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 


Réhm & Haas 
Plexiglas and 
Crystalite, lead- 
ing acrylic plas- 
tic products, are 
consistently 
kept before the 
trade and gen- 
eral public in publicity articles sim- 
ilar to those shown here. 


All clients’ 
product, cata- 
log and book- 
let releases are 
carefully car- 
ried to the trade 
press. A small 
but important 
part of a new sales program, 
releases are treated with the same 
thoroughness as so-called major 
items of public relations. 


these 
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ence file folders like that above for | 


Direct Mail 


@ Believing as we do in “Tell 
All,” we are direct mail enthu- 
siasts. Our president cut his eye 
teeth in advertising as assistant 
to Charles E. Carpenter, creator 
of the’ ‘Houghton Line, ‘a house 
organ that built a business. 





These mailing folders, prepared in 


did a dominant job, but were very 


successful direct inquiry producers. 


CAM- 
ERA, a leading 
photographic 
publication, is 
a great user of 
direct mail for 
subscription 
and advertising 
solicitation purposes. Both types 





are prepared by T. J. Maloney, Inc. 
The December issue of U. S. CAM- | 
ERA hit an all-time high in sub- 
scription and advertising revenue. 





Books 


@ Books? Yes, we mean hoo} 
not booklets! For Resinoj 
Products, for Thiokol, tor Sh 
win-W illiams, for Weyerhae 
ser. Here are a few: 














This book provides handy refe 
ence to every synthetic resin pr 


| duced by our client, The Resin 
newspaper size for Resinous Prod- | 
| ucts & Chemical Company, not only 


Products & Chemical Company. | 
distinguished photography, simp! 
fied charting and fingertip ind 
have made it the most valuable ref 
erence book in our client's histoy 





Our client, Thiokol Corporation 
has received more compliments o 
the two-month-old book, show 
above, than on all their previo 
handbooks. Completeness, clatiq 
and good looks are its ingredients 


Thisbok, = 





Prepared for the Insecticide Divi- 
sion of Réhm & Haas Company, 
this direct mail brochure received 
an unusually fine response. 


Our direct mail assistance to Sher- 
win-Williams Industrial Division 
includes highly successful refer- 





“Save-Lite” Industrial White paint. 


ae 


which tells an | 
unusual story 
of ‘‘Plant Con- 


| ditioning,” was © 


received with 
enthusiasm. 
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Photographs are the cornc stone 
of “Tell All.” T. J. Malone edits 
produces and publishes Americ 
leading Photographic Yea: B® 


—U. S. Camera. 
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HAT’S a question no advertiser can afford to duck 
today, either. For, like a high-powered shell, every 

| advertising dollar must be carefully timed and ex- 
| pertly aimed in order’ to achieve its maximum 

orporation effectiveness. 

oliments 0 That’s one of the reasons why more and more of 

ok, shows 





America’s biggest — and smartest — advertisers are 
spending more and more of their advertising appro- 
priations in NEWSWEEK. Because NEWSWEEK 
delivers more ‘‘bosses” in business, industry and 
government per advertising dollar than any other 
magazine! This added ‘evidence of maximum 
“fire power” is a logical result of NEWSWEEK’s 
unchallengeable position as: 


THE NEWSWEEKLY THAT CHANGED EXECUTIVE \READING HABITS 





ir previou 





ess, clarit 
ngredients 













Pp. S. 303 advertisers spent $2,314,869 in 
Newsweek the first ten months of this year 






an increase of 44% over the same period 


in 1940. P.I.B. 
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431 S. Dearborn St. 








WOOD PRODUCTS 


(aaa) sember NB PY 
15! in the Field 





A BIG MARKET? 


It will take five billion feet of 
lumber (250,000 carloads) to 
take care of the requirements 
for the box section of the 
wood products industry alone 
in 1942, and many billions of 
feet more for houses, furni- 
ture, desks, millwork, Vene- 
tian blinds, plywood and 
scores of other items. 


A NEW BOOKLET 


Tells how this great industry can 
1 e successfully reached at a single 
»9w cost. A copy is yours for the 
sking. 


Wooo PRODUCTS 


Chicago, Ill. 





They 44 ee 
They LIKE #t.. 


4 & ERE'S a reason why your sales- 
men see PUBLIC WORKS in 
city and county offices everywhere 
they go 

“I like it best.”’ writes one promi- 


nent engineer, “because I seem to 
get more out of the articles in 
PUBLIC WORKS. They are practi- 
cal and to the point and would say 
it is the ideal paper for the average 
engineer in public work.” It's the 
right place for your advertising 
Write for full information 


PUBLIC WORKS MAGAZINE 
310 EAST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK, NX. Y. 








Unless otherwise 


Industrial Group 
Aero Digest ee eeceeesces 
Air Conditioning & Re 
ftrigeration News (w) 
(11! 2x16) beeeaeneee 
American Builder & Build 
re ia a 
American Machinist (bi-w) 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 
Automotive Industries 
NE nig cate aia ad hide 
CI =A aaa! & oe we 
Bakers’ Helper SCOA.D «+ 
Brick & Clay Record 
Bus Transportation ..... 
Ceramic Industry ....... 
Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering ......... 
Civil Engineering ....... 
Coal Age coeeeeceeeseces 
Censtruction Digest (bi-w) 
Construction Methods (85% 


>) 
ee ee eee eee 
Diesel Pe wer & Diesel 
Transportation eecesers 


Diesel Progress (82x11). 
Electric Light & Power... 
Electrical Contracting .. 
Electrical aa 
Electrical West ......... 
Electrical World (w) .... 
Engineering & Mining Jour 
[Se eae 
Engineering News - Record 
TORS chacscteedcesactreser 
Factory Management @& 
Maintenance ......... 
Food Industries ........ 
OS ee ere 
Sh civnkand dee hmew kee 
Gas Age (bi-w) ........ 
Heating, Piping & Aijr 
Conditioning ........ 
Heating & Ventilating . 
Hitchcock’s Machine Tool 
Blue Book (4! 9x6! 2) 
Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry (3 editions). 
Industrial Power (41/)x65% ) 
ee aaa eee 
ee 
Machine Design ........ 
DE ob te danwens 
Manufacturers Record 
Marine Engineering & 
Shipping Review ..... 
Mechanical Engineering .. 
Metal Finishing ........ 
Metal Progress peseesves 
Metals and Alloys ...... 
Mill @ Factory ......e0. 
Se ED o0acnceeenn 
Modern Machine Shop( 4/7 
x6! DP cvccceccecess 
National Petroleum News 
BWP aeacboeveudeeaeed 
National Provisioner (w). 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 


SPREAD sencceceocess 


Oil Weekly (w) ....... 
The Paper Industry and 
Paper World ........ 
The Paper Mill (w) 
Paper Trade Journal (w). 
o£ ae 
Petroleum Er PIMCCr «cces 


ie & x 
Pit & REED ccuwe cede 


wINT + 
N t ine 





to 
Iw 


ww ow WH 


tv 
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Power ceoeeeceeeeeeseees 
Power Plant Engineering. . 
Practical Builder (10'/px 
Ly Ae 
eae 
Product Engineering 
Products Finishing (41x 
re eer 
Ns (i afar g wil aes 
Railway Age (w) ...... 


Railway Purchases & Stores 


Refiner & Natural Gaso- 
line Manufacturer 
Roads & Streets ........ 
Southern Power & Indus- 
Pe ahaa eee eiced one 
NE ei alas eee 
Telephone Engineer 


Telephony (w) ....... . 


WOME WOE occcccccs 
The Tool Engineer ...... 
Water Works & Sewerage 
Water Works Engineering 

ee 
Welding Engineer ...... 


Western Construction News 


Wood Worker ...... ee 


Wood-Working Machinery 
CHARGE) cccscccces 


Tk tal Ceeoeeeeseeeees 
Trade Group 


American Artisan ....... 
American Druggist ...... 
American Exporter ..... 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 
Building Supply News ... 
Commercial Car Journal. . 
Domestic Engineering 
Electrical Merchandising 
ot | ae aeereree 
Farm Implement News 
eer rere 
Hardware Age (bi-w) 
Jewelers’ Circular The 
Keystone coeeceesecoees 
Mida’s Criterion ........ 
ee a ea wk eee 
Motor Age eeeccecseces 
Plumbing & Heating Jour 
(RRS Se eee 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Southern Automotive Jour- 
EE Oe eres 
Southern Hardware ..... 
Sporting Goods Dealer. . 


BT benntenaandeue 


Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) 

ROO de cece 
American Funeral Director 
American Restaurant 
Hospital Management 
Hotel Management ...... 
Industrial Marketing 
Modern Hospital eececes 
Nation’s Schools ....... 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x 

bo | ase, “eee 
Restaurant Management 


Trafic World (w) ..... 


De) 5. sewkas aaueee 

§Includes special issue 
fied advertising Last 
tFive issues 


quoted or reproduced with 





ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR NOVEMBER ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE, AND CLASS PAPERS 


all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7xl0-inch type page 
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Pages 
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The defense program is placing tremen- 
dous new responsibilities on design 
engineers — the key men of industry. 


Their technical journal — PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING — in its continuing 
efforts to help these men, inaugurated 
during 1941 multi-page special sec- 
tions every month on alternate ma- 
terials, supplemented by case studies 
of redesign. So that complete cover- 
age of the design field can be main- 
tained, editorial pages have been in- 
creased to 64 per issue — 12 additional 
pages of essential technical data per 
month, 


As a result paid circulation has gained 
every month and is now at a new 





...more buyers for your product 


high of 12,000. Informative advertis- 
ing pages on materials, mechanical 
and electrical parts, fabricating meth- 
ods, finishes, plastics, are up 17% 
over last year — the previous peak — 
and are averaging over 120 per month. 
This year PRODUCT ENGINEERING 
has carried over 1,440 pages of ad- 
vertising. 


You can help these men and can 
build sales and acceptance for your 








part or material in today’s and to- 
morrow’s markets—show them in your 
advertisements 


How to use “alternates” 


How to work material more eco- 
nomically 

How your product will reduce pro- 
duction costs 

How standard parts reduce special 
assemblies 

How designs can be simplified with 
your product 

How you can furnish engineering 
help 

Establish your product in the minds 

of Industry’s Biggest Buyers, through 

consistent, factual advertising in — 


Product Engineering 


A McGraw-Hill Publication °¢ 





330 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Mr. Miller Cowgill, Maintenance Mgr., Radio Corp. of America; 


Mr. William Parker, Chief Engineer, Collins & Aikman; 


Mr. M. A. Cavanaugh, Plant Superintendent, Edw. G. Budd Mfg. Co. 


No wonder the “Plant Equipment Previews” section of 
MILL & FACTORY Eliminates Wasted Reading-Time! 


Many magazines accept and feature “new” and “important” 
products merely on the claims of their manufacturers. Others 
exercise — through their editorial staffs — varying degrees of 
judgment. But MILL & FACTORY goes one essential step 
further to save a lot of time for industry's key men. It sets up a 
special “outside” Board — the three well-trained, experienced 
production executives shown above. These men appraise the 
actual “newness” and practical value to all industry of every 
product for which manufacturers seek mention in “Plant 
Equipment Previews’. 

Before a product is shown or described in “Plant Equip- 
ment Previews”, this “High Council” of industry must be 
convinced (1) that the product is really new; (2) that it has 
wide industrial application; (3) that it will either be a time- 
saver, or a money-saver; (4) that it will increase output or 
prove of greater value in some other practical way. If this 
Editorial Selection Board concludes that a product will only 
interest a limited few —or that it will not satisfy the other 
important requirements — they will reject it flatly. And there 
is no pare y se their well-considered decisions! Pressure 
from advertisers is out! 

Once ruled on favorably by these experts, however, new 
plant equipment and supplies get most complete treatment in 
“Plant Equipment Previews”. Engineers and operating men 
hail it as the greatest time-saver of all equipment digests. 
Readers are given photographs, technical information, all 
necessary product detail. In addition — and this is extremely 
valuable today — full information on possible delivery dates 
is included. 


The space unit in this section is 3”x5”. Readers like it 
because it permits them to clip and file in a standard card 
file any product description they want to save. Another 
MILL & FACTORY exclusive feature, by the way! 


Two Magazines in one! 


A valuable time-saver in these rushed days! That's the reason why 
buyers and specifiers are concentrating their attention on MILL & 
FACTORY today. That’s why advertisers are concentrating on MILL 
& FACTORY, too. Conover-Mast Corp., 205 East 42nd St., New York 
City, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; Leader Building, Cleveland. 


PERSONAL COPY CIRCULATION TO INDUSTRY’S KNOWN BUYING AUTHORITIE: 








